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From the headquarters of the Shopping Service in 
New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please add postage when requested in descrip- 
tion of the article. Orders should be sent without delay 
to insure their being filled. Address your letter to the 
House Beautiful Shopping Service, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











THE wrought-iron 

stand which holds 
the bird-cage illustra- 
ted on this page is 
something — absolutely 
new and unique. The 
stand can be supplied 
in either dull antique 
green or black finish; 
it extends to 6 feet 2 
inches, and its normal 
height is 5 feet 4 inches. 
The bird-cage hanging 
on this stand was men- 
tioned in a previous 
issue. It is made of 
black lacquer with 
gold-trimmed beads 
and tassels of gay hue, 
and feeding-cups of yel- 
low or green Chinese 
porcelain. The ring is 
green jade. Price for 
smaller size, $18.50; 
large size, $22.75. Sent 
express collect. [494] 
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m of copper is lovely in sunlight 
alike. It introduces a 


charming glint of color into the room furnished 
in dull, rich tones, and serves to accent the 
cheeriness of the room done in informal sum- 


mer fabrics. The set illustrated may be 
bought by the piece, if desired. The coffeepot, 
113 inches, capacity one quart, sells for $o. 
The smaller size, 9 inches high, capacity one 
pint, sells for $7. The sugar bowl is priced at 
$1.75; the creamer, $1.75; and the tray, 12 
inch size, $4. If bought complete, the set sells 
for $15. A separate 


Notice to Subscribers 


After June first the Shopping Service 
will be discontinued and in these col- 
umns will be featured a Shopping Guide 














An armchair in green velour with reversible 
cushion. 


Shopping Service. Its sturdy lines and excel- 
lent workmanship speak of solid comfort, and 
the reversible cushions will be found most 
practical. The height from back of chair to 
floor is 36 inches. The separate cushion, 5 
inches deep, makes the seat 18 inches from the 
floor. The width of the back is 24 inches; of 
the seat, 25 inches. With plain linen covering, 
the chair sells for $100. For a more elaborate 
covering, the price of which is extra, the 
amount of material required is 4 yards of 50 
inch material, or 6 yards of 31 inch material. 
Our suggestion for covering would be velour, 
damask, printed linen, toile, or chintz. A very 
good combination would be blue velour for the 
body of the chair, and blue-and-silver tapestry 
for the cushions. [497] 


Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? In a surprising number of instances let- 
ters are received with the names and addresses so 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











HE bridge-lamp we 
have pictured is one 
of the most practical, 
as well as one of the 
most artistic, display- 
ed this season. It is 
5 feet high and can 
be extended 5 inches 
higher. It has a Poly- 
chrome _ leaf-and-flower 
trim and an adjustable 
bulb-socket which en- 
ables one to throw a light 
in any part of the room. 
This lamp, with glaced 
linen or parchment 
shade, can be supplied 
for $41. Sent express 
collect. [498; 


MINIATURE Japanese 

gardens planted in 
shallow bowls prove a 
delight both to grown- 
ups and children, and 
help to shorten the long 
hours for the invalid or 
convalescent. Their charming lack of porpor- 
tion—which is also a characteristic of willow- 
ware china—shows much of the ancient grace 
of Japanese. The gardens come in sets of 18 
pieces, including castles, bridges, houses, little 
men and women, etc., for $1.50 a set. Tiny 
plants may be bought for $1.75 each. The en- 
tire garden, consisting of bowl, gravel, figures 
and plants, may be purchased for $12. [499] 








ROOM with color-scheme of black and 
white has most effective glass candlesticks, 
with the hollow centres 
painted black. A black 








teapot sells for $8. 
These pieces will be sent 
express collect. [495] 





AINTY, hand-made 

Maderia linen lunch- 
eon doilies, size 6 inches, 
are a remarkable value. 
The linen is very fine, 
and the handwork elab- 
orate. These are priced 
at $2.75 a dozen. A 
small amount must be 
allowed for postage. 


[496] 


CHAIR which will 

appeal to the man of 
the house is the one ' 
shown in this month’s 





A copper service for the summer dining-room. 
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or white twisted candle 
_with a black-and-white 
a 








black or orange, with 
shields to correspond. 
Sent express collect. 
[500] 


PEDESTALS of imi- 

tation terra cotta to 
make flower-boxes into 
fern-stands can be sup- 
plied for $7 a pair, sent 
express collect. [501] 

















May 1921 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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A stucco house built of 


BISHOPRIC 


is enduring—with no “cost of upkeep” 
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Architect Harry E. Davidson, 46 Cornhill Street, Boston, Mass 


Residence — Mrs. Julius C. Morse, Purilan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 
Stucco Contractor, J. H. Townsend Co., Pemberton 


Square, Boston, Mass. Bishopric Narrow Key Stucco Board used on all exteriors, covered with Elastic Stucco. 


HE life of a Bishopric-Built home cannot be reckoned by years — it is 
a matter of generations. 
Once built, that home becomes a lasting thing of beauty and satisfaction 
and economy. 


Economy, because there is no cost of upkeep. 

A frame home, for proper care, must be painted every few years. 
A Bishopric-Built Stucco home does not entail this added expense. 
There is no paint to fade, and it keeps its attractive whiteness. 


Then, too, the Bishopric-Built home is economical for it can be constructed 
with less expense than a brick or frame home. 


The home built of Bishopric means real economy and durability. 


You build but once; build right. 






FOR DETARS & SPECICATIONS 

| SEE FIFTEENTH EDITION 

| SWEETS cata | 
PAGES 353-369 
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We have prepared a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and illustrated with 
photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. 
Ask for it. 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


545 Este AVENUE 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FACTORIES: CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND OTTAWA, CANADA 
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VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


at 
A Cool Inviting 
Porch 


Make your porch a well-ventilated, 
secluded, outdoor living-room— 
breathe the healthful fresh air all 
day long. Add a cheery room, a 
shady retreat for summer days— 
an outdoor sleeping room at night. 















Aerolux Shades keep out the sun’s 
heat and glare. They make your 
porch shady, airy, secluded and 
5 to 15 degrees cooler. 


Send for This Free Book 


You cannot realize how enjoyable 
your porch can be made until you 
read the “Aerotux Book’ *—hand- 
somely illustrated, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches. 


The Aeroshade Co. 


2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 



















ORIENTAL RUG 
SUPERIORITY 


Includes no rugs killed by acid for fad decorative effect, and 
of resale value under 25 per cent. My customers insure their 
rugs above cost. A gem rug is old, thick, rich, lustrous. and 
bought only by experienced users who do not pay fancy 
profits paid by beginners, but buy each rug for inherent 
worth and beauty, and find its place. Such rags are to 
ordinary orientals as old paintings are to daubs, though 
costing little more than doctored rugs and often less. 


My confidence in my rugs has led me for twelve years to 
pay express on approval without obiigating anybody to buy. 
Have you seen rugs good enough to be their own salesmen? 


Write for list descriptive of each rug. then order thrice the 
number you can use, and, as each rug is the best in at least 
10.000, you get very widest selection. That is precisely why 
I sell many rugs to pe ople living in New York City, and 
have customers in every state. Remember, I pay express 
on rugs sent you and on the rugs you return to me. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 





Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 


Chinese and Japanese Goods 
259 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


OR" x 44”. Blue white Hawthorne 










Rose Jar with stand. $5.00 prepaid. 

AN Send for my list of new 

T1Q k offerings. Special values 

in Old Furniture, Clocks, 

Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other old fabrics, 
also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Perhaps I have that piece 
you have looked for so long 


Won. C. WALDRON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 





Write for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 


HOME 
mate HELPS 





Convenience 





Cabinet 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS peed 


504-F Cunard Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Unfolding Table 
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The loops of cord, with bead 
& decoration, are not for person- 
al adornment, as they seem at 
first glance. They serve avery 
practical and ornamental pur- 
pose, in their réle of electric 
light pulls. On the end of the 
cord is a tiny radium drop, 
which enables one to find the 
light in the dark. The cords 
come in blue, rose, yellow, or 
jade. Price with postage in- 
cluded, $3.75. 








MALL-SIZED and odd- 

_ shaped Italian boxes, made 
of polychrome composition, 
sell for $2 each. Can be used 
4 for trinkets, salted nuts, 
small candies, etc. Twenty- 
five cents parcel-post charges 
must be allowed on these. 
[502] 


ee 





N attractive novelty for 

the summer breakfast or 
luncheon table is a set of en- 
i ' amel salt-and-pepper shakers, 
» » with hand-painted decora- 
tion of rose-buds. Some are 
black, with pink roses, some 
with blue forget-me-nots. They are 
aluminum, which makes them very 
Price $1.50 a pair, with an 
[503] 











yellow, 
made of 
light in weight. 
allowance of 10 cents for postage. 


OOD imitation terra cotta indoor window- 

boxes for flowers in a 27-inch length by 
83-inch width sell for the moderate sum of $10. 
These have galvanized tin linings and are 
finished in the soft ivory tones. Sent express 
Square fern-boxes and flower-pots to 
correspond with these boxes can be supplied 


for $4 each. These also have galvanized 
linings. [504] 


NYONE who has tried to balance a cup of 

tea, served with cake or a sandwich, will 
appreciate a clever device recently invented. 
It consists of a sandwich or cake server, with a 
little spring arrangement which holds the 
server to the saucer, thus relieving an awkward 
situation. They sell for $3.50 each in sterling 
silver, and $2 each in plated ware. They may 
be bought separately, by the half dozen, or by 
the dozen. Sent prepaid. [505] 


N attractive cheese-set in a silk-lined case 
will make an unusual gift to the spring 
bride. It consists of a plate with a silver rim, 
and a cheese-knife with a sterling silver handle. 
Including postage, it may be sent for $7.50. 
[506] 


N elaborate hot-biscuit napkin, of the finest 
quality linen and maderia hand embroidery 
with rose scalloped edge, sells for $3.50. These 
are quite necessary in serving hot biscuits or 
rolls and are very good value. [507] 
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Fhe-CoplevPrints 


Fine Art | Regeedustions of Distinguished Works of American Art. 
‘or 25 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


For Taur Home, Gifts, Schools 


One can live without art—but not so well, 


A 
Prophet 
of Joy* 


Your trouble will 
last but a little 
while 

lf you just sit 
down and watch 
her smile. 


oo 


Great range of 
choice, Pilgrim 
subjects, Abbey’s 
Holy Grail, etc. 





We send on approval. Prices $2.0 to #100.00. 

SEND 25 GENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is practically a handbook of American Art. 

SPECIAL: Your Old Family Portraits reproduced privately in the 
Copley prints from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tin- 
types, kodoks, etc. Make unique gifts to your relatives. Details 
in Catalogue. 

*Copyright by C. Smith Gardner; Copley Print copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 80 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Builaing, opposite Public Library 

















PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON, MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 











WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russfan peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 

WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
sj Russian sa ue Company 
t 


Factory: 
1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N. J. 














“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains 1 Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 
Free upon request. Write today. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 








SPECIAL FOR MAY 
Bridge Lamp, heavy stand, mahogany finish, silk shade, 
MRS. C. H. LANGDON 
ates | FURNISHINGS AND DECORATIONS 
West 29th Street, New York 


imam invited — advice and purchasing, free of charge 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE FOR SALE 


Spinet Desk, Four-Post Beds. Large Bureaus in Mahogany. Cherry 
and Walnut, Gate-Leg Tables. Tip-Top Tables, Little Fall-Leaf Tables. 
Bed-Stands, Large Mahogany Rockers, Old Wood-Wheel Clocks, Ma- 
hogany Fiddle-Back Chairs, Bpinale Bods, Mirrors. In fact, an ae 
in the old furniture. Write G. W. ADAMS, Coldwater, Mich. 


any color $25 
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PANTHEON DESIGN 
A Masterpiece of the Classics : 
4 














4 brought from 
t Solid Silver 


INTERNATIONAL 
STERLING 


IME has not the power.to mar the perpetual beauty of 
International Sterling. Constant use cannot affect its age-long 
endurance. Inheritance will but pay grateful tribute to those 
who bequeath it — The Silver Service Everlasting. 
Your Jeweler has the Pantheon Design in complete table service. 
Write for Bock A-1, illustrating the Pantheon Service in all its beauty. 


This craftsman’s mark identifies the genuine. j 


LSCo. N Sterling 
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meets the instant approval of those who know good 
furniture. The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. 


If your dealer does not handle “‘Willowcraft” write us 
for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B Cambridge 40, Mass. 














Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 


1234 


BRIDGE TABLE NUMBERS 


For the bridge hostess, to designate number of tables, 
black enameled metal, gay hand-painted, 3 inches high. 
N2410, Set of 6, $1.25 Postpaid. 

Send for our Gift Catalog with lowered prices. 

DANIEL LOW & CO. 


21 Town House Square 











Salem, Mass. 





Nut Cracker 


Six and one-quarter 
inches, in solid brass, 
$1.50 each; in solid 
copper, $2.00 each 


Hammered Nut Bowl 


Suitable for Nuts and Fruits, 
made of copper or brass, with cast 
brass ornamental handles, 9-inch 
opening, $3.50 each 


_. THE GIFT HOUSE 
8 E. 15th Street, New York City 









Kruetsfeldt Desiqns of Distinction 
TABLE LINENS, PILLOWS, DRESSES, ETC. 
Designed to order by 
PAULINE WULF KRUETZFELDT, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 
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DAINTY cretonne box holding a roll of 

1000 pasted labels, with your name and 
address printed on them, and perforated so 
that they can easily be torn off one by one, is 
offered for $2.75. In ordering these kindly 
print your name and address so that no mis- 
take will be made. These are useful in many 
ways: for marking music, books, return ad- 
dress pasters and many other uses. [508] 





AMONG the many fads of the day is the 

boudoir perfume lamp. A few drops of 
one’s favorite perfume from the bulb of this 
lamp will give the room a delicate and lasting 
fragrance. The shapes are varied—some in 
the form of crouching figures, others in vase 
design. They are priced at $12.50 and $15, 
and will be sent express collect. [509] 


APANNED tin-ware is still very much in 

vogue and promises to remain so. A very 
pretty serving-tray enameled in black with 
hand-painted decoration of baskets of flowers 
in pastel shades can be supplied for $3 each, 
in either a 12-inch or 15-inch size. An al- 
lowance of twenty-five cents must be made on 
this for postage. [510] 


SOMETI ME ago, when we mentioned a solid 

brass Dutch Girl bell, the returns were tre- 
mendous. We think, perhaps, some of our 
readers will be interested in the new Mis- 
sion bell, which is made 
of solid brass and has a 
tray. Price of this bell and 
tray is $4.75, parcel post 
included. ‘[511] 


HE Wellesley candlestick, 
to be sold for the benefit 
of the Wellesley Semi-cen- 
tennial fund. The candle- 
stick is of wrought iron, in 
a beautiful Colonial design. 
It is 60 inches high, and is 
14 inches in diameter, and 
holds four candles. The 
price is $18, express col- 
lect. Write to Mrs. Charles 
M. Sears, Madison, N. J. 
[512] 
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WO books of — value to those about te build houses 
of the better class. 
Colonial Houses, 25 designs, $12,000 “ > mene 000— 
Price $5.00, express op yay 
Stucco Houses, 21 designs, $12, to $110, 000— 
Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, descriptions and 
present day estimates. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child), 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
After April 25th, Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave. 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for altera- 
tions. Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 








Garden 
Furniture 


(Made of Pompeian Stone) 












Bird Bath 


Pompeian Benches Tables 
Stone Vases Window Boxes 
$20.00 Polychrome 

Reproductions 
P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co. 
113 East 34th Street 
New York City 

















UNDERGROUND 


apse GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


pat orf 





The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Spring. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St, Lynn, Mass. 
HAND-MADE BRAIDED RUGS 


add just the touch necessary to complete a delightful and effective en- 
semble. Made to order from new material. Hand-braided and hand- 
sewn. Sketches of true Colonial designs submitted in colors to harmon- 
ize with any desired decorative scheme. 


BEATRICE SHERMAN 
92 Quitman Street Newark, N. J. 


ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER, 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Save The Redwoods” 


Have an oil painted photograph, beautifully framed, of the ‘Famous 
Humboldt County, California, Redwoods’’ in your home. Sizes range 
in price from $15.00 to $50.00. For further information write 


MAE CAMPTON FALK, 1137 F Street, Eureka, Calif. 














WICKER AND IRON FURNITURE GLAZED CHINTZ WINDOW SHADES 
(New styles) (Cottage rooms, bedrooms and sunporc h) 
GLAZED CHINTZ SLIP COVERS 
(Seagreen, rose, dull blue and violet. Also in patterns.) 
Photos and samples 


WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO, 223 East Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUE QUEEN ANN COTTAGE 





ACCORD, MASS. 


On New State Road 
Half-way between Boston and Plymouth 














Ohe Nampton Shops. 
and the Ideal Country Douse 


RINGING indoors a suggestion of sparkling 

water and gay formal gardens by its sym- 
vathetic color treatment, this delightful break- 
ast room, with its trellis-overlaid walls and 
lecorated satinwood furniture, re-created from 
the designs of Sheraton, is but one of many 
delightful country house interiors now exhibited 
at the Hampton Shops. 


lhe Hampton collection of fine antiques is 
assembled with reproductions which are authen- 
tic not only in design and coloring, but also in 
that integrity of construction and perfection of 
hand-work which gave intrinsic value to their 


originals. 





This collection, arranged with harmonious 
textiles and incidentals, offers full scope for 
expressing the preferences and personalities of 
ir patrons, while the discriminating knowledge 
of the Hampton Decorators is at your command 
in carrying out every detail of the interior of 
vour home. 


HampeonShops 


18 Gast 50Street .. 


~ 
facing St. Patrick's Cathedral & 
Rework SFA 


Deevration - Antiquities - Farniture 
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; WILL the new house be a real home? 

It will if you give comfort and con- 
venience the fullest consideration, mak- 
ing it complete with the service secured 
by the installation of 


+ 
ay NEAPOLIS 
EAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

It is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion maintaining exactly the tem- (AY) 
perature desired day and night. : 

The “Minneapolis” has been 
used successfully for 36 years on 
every type of heating plant burn- 
ing coal, gas or oil. Saves fuel 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Write for Booklet. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Portable 


HODGSON HOUSES 


Avoid the bother of building 


You do not have to worry about plans, construction, 
material and labor when you buy a Hodgson Portable 
House. It comes to you in painted sections with clear 
instructions and can be erected in a few hours. Made of 
the very finest materials, a Hodgson House is snug and 
weatherproof and will last for years. Write today for 
illustrated catalog showing many uses. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 24, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 





















































Study i 
Interior Decoration | 


at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable ! 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. ! 
i] 


Send for Catalogue B 

— The -- Hl 

New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION i 
101 Park Avenue, New York City il 
































Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
Sul book designed to assist you in 
| solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
= ber, and other styles of Architec 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost. Floor plans with dimensions of rooms. Special plans 
and sketches furnished. Designs costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, 
Prepa 


id. 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 














Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


QUESTION : lam contemplating the build- 
ing of a house in a place where a white 
house seems to me most in harmony with 
the surroundings. It is also my desire to 
build of brick for permanency and warmth. 
Would it be inconsistent with the pure 
Colonial style, of which | am very fond, 
to paint a brick house white? 


ANSWER: There was a period about 1778 
when, it is believed, every house of real 
note in Boston was painted. A light gray 
was the prevailing color. There are many 
charming examples of Colonial brick 
houses today in the Eastern states which 
are painted. Faneuil Hall is painted and 
seems undoubtedly to have been designed 
with paint in view. The Bulfinch front of 
the Massachusetts State House is above 
criticism in its light paint, and the many 
less famous but noted houses on Bea- 
con Street give evidence of the charm of 
painted brick. 

It is not intended here to give the im- 
pression that brick ought to be painted. 
If there is reason for painting it, however, 
there is fine precedent in the Colonial 
work. 

The early American builders had some 
trouble in making brick walls waterproof 
before furring was developed to its present 
degree of effectiveness. The paint on the 
outside was very valuable as an insulator 
of moisture. There are many examples, 
notably the Province House of Boston, 
where the most exposed brick walls were 
covered with clapboards as water-sheds. 


QUESTION: How can I paint a hot-water 
boiler so that the paint will not peel? 


ANSWER: The paint upon a hot-water 
boiler undergoes quick and great change of 
temperature. This is true even more of a 
boiler than of a radiator. The paint will 
be less apt to flake off if a coat of shellac 
is applied to the surface first. 


Question: I can spend about fifteen 
thousand dollars on my house and land- 
scape work surrounding it. What part 
of this sum should I save for work on the 
grounds which have at present no plant- 
ing except a few small trees. 


ANSWER: Few people consider the 
treatment of the land until the house is 
completed, and the result is that often 
the available money is all spent on the 
house and none remains for the planting, 
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Bird Bath 


in 
Stony Gray 
Terra Cotta 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


GIVES CHARM TO GARDENS’ 


Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
Estas. of Bird Baths, Flower Vases, Boxes, 
i810 §SunDials, Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 

durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©, 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
**Representative Gal. Homes"’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms —8$l. 
** The New Colonials" 
60 Plane—5 to 12 Rooms —4l. 
** West Coast Bungalows "* 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — $1. 










SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 


and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA — 43 ‘‘Little Bungalows,’’ 3 to 6 Rooms — 50 cts. 
ney back if not satisfied. 


M 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 549 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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DROP-HANDLES— PULLS — KNOBS 
Furniture Brasses of all Kinds 
Genuine Antiques. Also perfect hand-made repro- 
ductions of character. We can match anything 

Send sample or sketch. No order too small. 
WILLIAM BALL 7 ~ Malvern, Pa. 
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The foreground is 
from an actua! 
photograph of fire 
apparatus ata 
fire. The house 
as a sketch. 
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“Is there some way to make a house safe 
from fire at very little expense?” asked the wife. 

“Protect the danger points,” replied the 
Architect. “I want you to send for a free 
booklet just published on this subject. There’s 
no advertising. Write for it today.” 








This partition protectea oy metal lath iz 
asafe support for the floors above. 

“Can a house be practically safe by just 
protecting a few places?” asked the husband. 


The Danger Points 


“Yes. Protect the five danger points with 
metal lath. Ninety-six per cent of all fires 
start inside. Here are the danger points: 


1 Partitions which hold up floors must 
be protected with metal lath. Put 
metal lath fire stops (see cut) to keep 
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Imagine your 
house in place of 
the one sketchea 
here. Don’t let it 
happen. Build 
right. 





In Every House 


fire from getting between walls. Metal 
lath protection advised by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

2 Ceilings under inhabited floor, espec- 

ially over heating plant and coal bins. 
Protect with metal lath. 
Use metal lath on chimney breasts, 
around flues and back ofkitchen ranges. 
Protect stair wells and under stairs with 
metal lath so stairs can’t fall in a fire. 
Use metal lath as base for stucco for 
fireproof exterior. 


“Protect these five ‘danger points’ with metal 
lath and you can never have a dangerous fire.” 

“What does metal lath cost?” 

“Nothing. Metal lath pays for itself because 
you never have to pay for repairs. Plaster on 
metal lath will not crack. Metal lath isso inex- 
pensive now that everybody ought to use it. 


Metal Lath Stopped This Fire 


“Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh. When 
it is nailed up the wall is armored in unburn- 
able steel. Then when the plaster is embedded 
it is like reinforced concrete. The metal 
can’t burn, shrink or swell. The plaster will 
never crack and it will stop any fire. 

“Judge Rose’s house in Youngstown, Ohio, 
had metal lath on the basement ceiling. The 
furnace room caught fire one winter night. 


anger Points” 


The water plugs were frozen. The cellar 
was a sheet of flame. Firemen said it was 
hopeless. But the metal lath ceiling stopped 
the fire and it was put out with chemicals.” 


“Metal lath is a life saver,” said the wife. 


“It’s a money saver, too,” replied the 
Architect. 





WU be 
Detail of **basketa’’ bent out of metal lath to be filled with 


incombust.dle material for fire stop at junciure 
of joists and partitions. 


: Send for Booklet 


“You want to know all about this. Send 
today for that free booklet,” concluded the 
Architect. “It’s not an advertising booklet. It 
is full of valuable information, pictures, and 
practical details. It also tells all about stucco 
building. Write today to the Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, Chicago.” 


Prevents Cracks Metal Lath Stops Fire 


Free Booklet 


Send This Cou 


Just send your name and address in this coupon for free 
booklet, “The Essentials of Building.” No obligation. 
Edition limited. Don’t be too late. Send the coupon now. WANs noncsececesss, 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers ‘adits 


build Yes O 





Dept. 1415 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.  <aneuaneneoat 





Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Dept. 1415 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet, ““The Essentials of 


No Adv ertisin Building.”” I understand it is free and there i ,- Sigh men ny 


and no manufacturer’s advertising in it 
oy 


My architect, or builder is ........cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
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-Tudor-Stone- 
- Roofing - Slate - 


RESIDENCE : OF 
MR: GEO :-M - ALLEN - CONVENT :N °J 
CHAS : 1+ BERG ‘ ARCHITECT 


Rising - X&- Nelson. Slate. Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ > Service - Department 


101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago 























Genuine 
Indiana Limestone 
Garden Furniture and Mantels 


Original and Exclusive Designs 


EASTON STUDIOS, BEDFORD, IND. 























CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
B| ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These cagements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
wm} operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new — booklet, showing 
| installations of Hoffman type casements 

in all types oi buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 —— Big, CHICAGO 

















HY be tormented with 
rattling and sticking win- 
dows when VICTOR PARTING 
BEADS will correct this simply 
and economically ? 
Write for Folder 3, free 


The VICTOR PARTING BEAD 


COMPANY 
Reading, Penn. 








which is essential to the beauty of the 
place as a whole. 

What proportion should be saved has 
been variously estimated from five per 
cent of the cost of the house to fifty per 
cent. There are estates upon which the 
landscape architecture has been far more 
expensive than the buildings. For other 
very beautiful places situated on sites of 
great natural beauty, the landscape treat- 
ment has cost almost nothing. 

In short, it is impossible to give any 
general rule for the proper proportion to 
spend on landscape work. It is, however, 
very important to consider landscape 
work before commencing your house. 
Have the grounds planned or plan them 
yourself, and secure estimates for neces- 
sary grading, walls, walks, paving and 
planting. This sum will be subtracted 
from your funds available for the house, 
but a good setting will contribute more to 
the appearance of, and joy of living in, 
your house than were the money all spent 
on the house. 


QuESTION: | am painting some of the 
rooms in my house. Is there any substi- 
tute for sandpaper which would be easier 
to use around moldings, window muntins 
and so forth? 

| find the results quite satisfactory 
when sandpaper is used but the time and 
difficulty of rubbing is a disadvantage. 
Some moldings are so fine that | cannot 
get into the quirks with sandpaper. 


Answer: Buy a box of mineral wool 
at a hardware store or at a five-and-ten- 
cent store. Rub the moldings or mun- 
tins thoroughly, but not too strongly. 
The wool will find its way into the quirks 
and give a satisfactory result. The only 
caution is to be sure that the particles of 
the wool which come off are thoroughly 
brushed away before applying the next 
coat of paint. Some architects will not 
recommend the use of mineral wool for 
this purpose because of the possibility that 
a painter may paint over these particles, 
thereby leaving a poor surface. 

Here is a suggestion which may help 
you, if you are doing your own interior 
painting. Be sure to paint the tops and 
bottoms of your doors. This is always 
done in the best work, but amateurs quite 
naturally neglect it as being unnecessary. 
Doors have a tendency to warp, and this 
painting of the tops and bottoms prevents 
it, in a large measure, in that it keeps 
moisture from the core. For the same 
reason it is well to paint the under side of 
sash. 
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| Running Water | 


You can now have all the convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and running water in your country 


home no matter where you are located. One complete, 
furnishes them both. 





COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on the /first cost, last longer, uire fewer 
repairs than any other installation, and never fail to give 
absolute satisfaction yearin andyear out, ThereisaKewanee , 
System to fit every need. 

An abundant supply of age water under strong pres- 
— is always ready for use. lectric light and power for 

ry purpose is yours at the turn of a switch. 
“Write for — on Running Water, Electric Light and 


Wepre PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 



















439 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 














Keith's $2. 50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing 100 de- 
signs of artistic bungalows, 
cottages, or two-story houses 
—in frame, stucco and brick— 
with floor plans and descrip- 
tions, and § months’ subscrip- 
ee: tion to Keith’s Magazine, all 
a7. comes h 

: . ‘or over ears an authority on 
Keith s Magazine planning, building vane jade) Mt 
homes—25c a copy on news-stands. With ite help and Keith’s Plans 
you can get the most distinctive, comfortable and satisfactory home 
with greatest economy. 


Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 458 Abbay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














from Engel eth Co. Depts kate rage fall sarees 
CHARLES W. MEYER 
‘ Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 





882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











KNOW furniture and materials 
Before YOU decorate your house. 
Know what furnishings ARE harmonious. 
Know your color schemes are RIGHT 





Study Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


New York School of PRACTICAL Interior. Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 


BUILD NOW 
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A Homey Litt : Cottage 
Garlanded with Vines 


How often have you dreamed of your ‘“‘home-to- 
be’’—just such a ong as this; away from the dirt 
and noise; out where the air is clean—where 
green grass and flowers flourish in profusion— 
where golden sunshine floods the rooms and the 
merry chirping of the crickets sings you to sleep 
at night—where the children can romp and play 
in freedom, close to Nature. 


Are you thinking of building that little home 
now? 

Morgan—the house famous everywhere as 
master craftsmen of interior woodwork—has 
simplified many problems for you in “Building 
With Assurance.’’ This master book strips 
building of its mysteries; makes even the novice 
self-assured. 

It shows, for example, scores of modern bunga- 
lows, cottages, colonial houses, garages, etc., 
designed for people of moderate means, as well as 
for those of wealth. 


MORGAN 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a ~S 





Here, too, are a wealth of charming interiors, 
winning arrangements of living-room, bedroom, 
hall, kitchen; wonderful stairways; homey, old- 
time fireplaces; all made doubly attractive by the 
remarkable beauty of Morgan Standardized 
Woodwork, which can be procured from any 
dealer. 


Then, in addition, this master book contains 
almost priceless information about the details of 
every kind of building. Authorities of national 
and even international prominence discuss with 
you such vital things as Interior Decoration and 
Floor Covering; Home Lighting; Modern Plumb- 
ing; Heating; Hardware, Painting, etc. 


To obtain this information would cost any 
individual many months of ceaseless work and 
thousands of dollars. To have it for your 
guidance will give you positive assurance in pass- 
ing judgment upon any step of building, and may 
save you thousands of dollars. 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse 
Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality 
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Free 
Prospectus 


“ Building With Assurance” has been prepared 
with thoroughness and quality as the only 
guide. It is a wonderful example of modern 
printing —color plate work and binding. To 
distribute it broadcast is beyond practica- 
bility. Yet we want everyone seriously inter- 
ested in building or remodeling to have a copy. 
Our prospectus tells how this may be done. 
It contains many beautiful specimen pages 
and a complete tabulation of the contents. 
We will gladly send this prospectus Free of 
charge to anyone who writes for it. 

Address Department B-5 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
Chicago, IIL. 

MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


for June 








Comfortable | 





Charming 


| Homelike 





Rydal Mount—The Home of the Poet —Wordsworth 
Illustrated in the June House Beautiful 





What a Pity Should Not the House and Grounds Harmonize! 
But They Do—Perfectly— | 
As Will Yours If You Consult THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The June Number will Feature the Utilizing of Your Natural Environment 
Why not be Sure that Your Environment is being Utilized to the Best Advantage? | 


The June Copy Will Be Sent Free—With a Three Months’ Subscription at $1.00 
June and July Copies Free—With a One Year Subscription at $4.00 


To New Subscribers 


Regular Subscription Rate—$4.00 a Year Foreign Postage $1.00 extra, Canadian 50 cents 
(Published Under the Same Management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


Tue House Beautirut Pusiisuinc Company, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me the June copy Free of Charge and enter my subscription for three months additional. Or: enclosed is 


$4.00 for June and July copies Free and a one year subscription. 
Name Street 


| x . 
Town State 
Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra; Canadian 50 cents. 
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4 See Waltham Boudoir Clocks are lovely examples of beauty and utility. Framed in rare woods and of many designs these gold or silver 
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WALTHAM, 
CBhoudotr ~ CSravel ing Clocks 


dialed, jeweled time-pieces are not only decorative but extremely useful. They are made in a variety of designs matching any furniture or 
ght day ) Daim ; ( or desk ) 
ocks can be 


color scheme, and can be utilized to advantage where other clocks would be out of place. The Waltham (ei 
clocks are fashioned in exclusive leather cases, and in.a variety of colorings. There are seventeen styles to select from. These c 
purchased at all leading jewelers. Boudoir Clocks from $40, and Traveling Clocks from $31. 

Write for descriptive catalog to Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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No one at home—but Valspar 


RS. R..B. J. of Bronxville, N. Y., is a Valspar enthusiast — 
and no wonder. 
On the evening of July 9th, 1920, she was at the movies when 
it began to rain in torrents. Suddenly she remembered she had 
left her dining-room window wide open. 





The moment the rain ceased, she rushed home. Puddles lay 
on the floor, the wind had blown over a vase of flowers on the 
table, water everywhere. The room looked a wreck. [% kitchen, pantry, bath- 

> bd 


““My husband and I started mopping,” she says in her letter room, dining-room or 


telling us of the incident. ‘“‘Of course, we thought the finish on 
our varnished floor and table would be ruined. But neither floor nor 
table ever showed a trace of the accident—both were Valsparred.”’ 


Incidents like these have earned for Valspar the name of the 
accident-proof varnish. Water, scalding hot or icy cold, acids, 
hot grease—none of these things can mar Valspar’s surface— 


hall—anywhere that water, 
weather or severe wear must 
be reckoned with—for floors, 
woodwork and furniture— 
Valspar always gives real 
protection. 


Valspar never turns white. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


Anything that’s worth var- 
nishing is worth Valsparring. 









VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


VALENTINE’S Special Offer 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we 
will send you a 30c sample can of Valspar — 
enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill out 
coupon. H.B, 5-21 
Dealer's Name......-..--- suagaceine ‘ — 


EE Oe PLR ee Regt eee 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





Your Address - 
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Rare Examples of Old Landscape Wall-Paper Used in the 
Cowles House at Deerfield, Massachusetts, and in the Women’s 
City Club of Boston. 


Cool Fabrics for Hot Days. . Lydia Le Baron Walker 


Practical Suggestions for the Use of New Materials and De- 
signs for Summer Decoration. 


PE a i'n ss cose Santee’ Lydia Garrison 


The Summer Home of Mr. 
Massachusetts. 


Alanson Daniels, Wenham, 


Adventures and Houses On the ‘Eastern Sho’” 
Henry Beston 


Suggestions for Interiors....................... 


A Little Portfolio of Interiors Showing the Decorative Values 
of Balance and Proportion. 


Adventures With a Dining-room 
Louise Cruice Sturdevant 


pee Frances L. Sutherland 


Past and Present and. How to Make Them. 


‘‘A Garden, Sir, of Rainbow Flowers” L. M/. Bayly 
A Symbol of what can be Accomplished by Time and a Woman’s 
Infinite Patience and Care. 
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Charles Darling Photographer 


A SCENIC WALL-PAPER TREATMENT FOR AN OVER-MANTLE 


In days when wall-papers were essentially decora- need for decoration above the mantel was rec- 
tions and not mere backgrounds, special attention ognized as of utmost importance. A charac- 
was paid to suiting designs to wall spaces. The teristic treatment of such a panel is here shown. 














Photograph by Charles Darling 
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Ye Old Picture Wall-Papers 


By EDWARD B. ALLEN 


APERING a room one hundred and fifty years ago, was a 

far different task from what it is today. In those times, 

the measurements of the room to be papered were taken, 
while a pattern was secured from a friend or neighbor, and for- 
warded to an agent in London with directions for adding one’s 
ideas to the original pattern. Then one waited many months 
before it was received in America. Apparently only a few dif- 
ferent patterns appeared at the same time in the Colonies; these 
becoming well known and much talked about, the popular ones 
being frequently copied, as the following paragraph from Old 
Time Wall-Paper, by Kate Sanborn, will illustrate. 

“On Jan. 23, 1737-8, we find him [Thomas Hancock] writing 
from Boston to Mr. John Rowe, Stationer, London, as follows: ‘Sir, 
Inclosed you have the dimensions of a Room for a Shaded Hang- 
ing to be done after the Same Pattern. | have sent for Captain 
Tanner who will deliver it to you. Its for my own House and 
Intreat the favor of you to Get it Done for me to Come Early in 
the Spring, or as Soon as the nature of the Thing will admitt. 
The pattern is all was Left of a Room Lately Come over here, 
and it takes much in ye Town and will be the only paper—hang- 
ing for Sale herewh. am of opinion may Answer well. There- 
fore desire you by all means to get mine well Done and as Cheap 
as Possible and if they can make it more beautiful by adding more 
birds flying here and there, with Some Landskips at the Bottom, 
Should like it well. Let the Ground be the Same Colour of the 
Pattern. . . . In the other part of these Hangings are Great 
Variety of Different Sorts of Birds, Peacocks, Macoys, Squir- 
ril, Monkeys, Fruit and Flowers—’”’ 

It is believed that the first wall-papers were brought to Europe 
by the early Dutch traders, some of the earliest designs represent- 
ing the cultivation of tea and other Chinese scenes. Later, it 
was made in Holland, then France and England, Europe fre- 
quently having been an imitator of the arts of the Far East. 

These early papers, made of cotton or rags (Clanane Cook), 
were, like those from the Orient, made in small pieces about 
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thirty-six inches long by fifteen inches wide, for it was not till 
about 1800 that the rolls made of long strips were manufactured. 

The early papers were entirely hand-made, thick and strong, 
printed from many blocks, one for each color, closely resembling 
those from which were printed the early books and woodcuts. 

Many manufacturers are today returning to the old hand 
process, or using the old-time original blocks when possible, to 
reproduce the old designs in all their beauty and excellence, the 
hand-printing process being acknowledged as superior to ma- 
chine-made paper. The old papers were also frequently touched 
up by hand with paint and brush, which gives many designs the 
effect of being hand-painted pictures by superior artists. 

The small, oblong pieces so closely resemble those of Spanish 
stamped leather hangings that some surmise that the paper was 
made as a cheap substitute for the expensive leather hangings 
possessed only by the aristocracy. 

The early designs consisted of small ornaments scattered over 
the surface, which developed about 1760 into large scenes or 
panels surrounded by scroll or rococo borders. It was not till 
the landscape papers became popular at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that the designs (then made in rolls) were 
continuous from one end of a room to the other. 

Although wall-paper was used in England as early as about 
1550 it does not seem to have reached America till about 1735, 
when it began to be substituted for the painted walls in yellow or 
gray tints, with stenciled frieze or borders. 

It would seem queer now and would probably excite a com- 
motion, if one should have the wall-paper framed, instead of 
pasted on the wall, and should attempt to carry it away when 
moving to another house, yet that was done in the early days of 
wall-paper, according to advertisements in the newspapers for 
houses or rooms to let or for sale. 

Many of these papers, even aside from their artistic, historic 
or literary merit are reminiscent of the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land home, now rapidly passing away, if not already gone. 
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Perhaps a few of us 
may yet remember 
such a paper in the 
home of our grand- 
parents, with 
pictures which 
delighted our child- 
hood days with a 
never ending interest. 

It is a merry con- 
ceit of Kate San- 
born’s that she was 
born at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius— 
not the one in Italy, 
—oh, dear, no!—but 
to her, the far more 
interesting one on the 
wall-paper in her 
mother’s chamber 
where “‘there was a 
merry dance to the 
music of mandolin 
and tambourine 
round the tomb of 
Virgil on my natal 
morn.” Perhaps 
you, too, may recall such scenes as we examine some old wall- 
papers. 

Some of our grandest and most impressive Colonial wall-paper 
designs were introduced toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when our Colonial architecture reached its height. The 
most gorgeous of these is doubtless the paper formerly on the 








The climax is reached in the panel over the fireplace where we see the death of the stag. Charles 
Darling, Photographer. 
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great hall of the Van 
Rensselaer manor 
house at Albany, 
New York, and still 
preserved intact, 
having been removed 
from the walls by 
experts, when the 
old mansion was 
taken down some 
years ago. This pa- 
per was made in 
Holland, on an order 
—as the original in- 
voices show—for the 
hall. The design was 
divided into sections 
surrounded by rococo 
borders, those on one 
side representing the 
four seasons, while, 
opposite, a larger one 
represented a land- 
scape with distant 
mountains and cloud 
masses ; from the lake 
rushes a torrent that 
breaks into a grand waterfall sourrounded by great rocks with 
trees and a classic ruin, with an enormous tree on the right 
beneath which is seated a party of ladies who seem to be 
fishing. 

On the left is a man dragging a net from the water, while on the 
right, partly hidden by the tree, another man watches the merry 




















“The meet” in front of a grand palace. Charles Darling, Photographer. 


Hunters and bounds beginning the chase. Charles Darling, Photographer. 
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party or a companion who is climb- 
ing the tree. 

These pictures are in gray, or 
bluish-gray on a_ golden-yellow 
background, making one of the 
richest and most gorgeous papers of 
the period. Another paper of this 
stately character with classic ruins 
is on the walls of the Lee mansion 
at Marblehead and is one of the 
best in New England; this also 
is developed in gradations of 
gray. Most of our old wall-papers, 
however, date from about 1800 to 
1830-40, becoming of a panoramic 
type, frequently without repetition 
of subject throughout the room. 
Among the subjects represented are 
the ever popular Bay of Naples 
with Vesuvius, Paris from the 
Seine, Harbor Scenes, Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, the Adventures of 
Telemachus, the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, Pilgrim’s Progress, Pizarro 
in Peru, Scenes on the Bosphorus, 
Robinson Crusoe, Biblical scenes, 
and landscapes including the zones 
from the Arctic to the tropics. In 
others appear the first railroads, 
while yet others show mourning 
designs in black, white and gray. 
The variety is almost infinite, one 
of the joys of renovating a Colonial 
house being the possibility of find- 
ing one of these beautiful papers 
under the many modern ones, or 
sometimes even the plaster. 

Frequently the paper cost one hundred 
dollars for a single room while the workman 
who hung it was paid fifty dollars more. Al- 
though originally they were cheap, paper- 
hangings, under the magic touch of artist and 
skilled workman, also frequently became in 
time quite expensive. 

In an upper room of the Andrew Safford 
house in Salem, Massachusetts, is a rare ex- 
ample of one of these landscape papers. The 
house dates from about 1818, at which time it 
is believed the paper was hung. The paper is 
made in the old way, oblong pieces about 20 
by 36 inches, perhaps one of the last so made, 
and hand-printed from blocks, touched up by 
hand, as is clearly seen in the foaming water of 
the brook over the fireplace. This panel also 
reveals the method of those times for preserv- 
ing scenes intact, by carrying up the bottom 
section of the paper to the top of the mantel 
thereby saving the principal part of the section, 
at the sacrifice only of a section of sky or a few 
tree-tops. This idea is also seen in the view of 
the room in the Cowles house at Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The design in this room forms a series of 
hunting scenes, each different, which encircle 
the room. “The meet” takes place in front of a 
grand palace resembling Versailles from the 
garden side, embowered with magnificent 
trees. There are men on horseback and ladies 
in Empire costume in an open carriage ac- 
companied by a pack of restless hounds, im- 
patient for the start. Around the corner to the 
right, the view dissolves into a country scene 


In “Full Cry.” 








Luncheon under the trees. Charles 
Darling, Photographer. 


Charles Darling, Photographer. 
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with cottage, groups of country 
people, the hunters and hounds just 
beginning the chase. This is fol- 
lowed by another section showing 
the hunters and hounds in “full 
cry” sweeping up a hillside which 
ends abruptly in a high, rocky 
ledge, at the foot of which others 
are riding, to the astonishment of 
two young women and a man with 
a bundle of faggots. The climax is 
reached in the panel over the fire- 
place, where we see the death of the 
stag, pulled down by the hounds, 
surrounded by the hunters, and in 
imagination hear the sweet, mellow 
notes of the hunting-horn. This 
is a magnificent forest scene with 
great trees, masses of foliage, and a 
brook which is thrown into a mass 
of white foam by the rocks over 
which it tumbles. In the centre 
distance can be seen the same car- 
riage with the ladies in identical 
costumes and colors as appear in 
the first picture. The series ends 
with the luncheon under the trees, 
at the foot of a hill crowned by a 
lordly castle, while great mountain 
peaks gleam in the distance. 

The colors, almost as bright now 
as when made, vary from the tender 
blue of the sky with yellow clouds, 
the vivid greens of the trees with 
their dark shadows, pearly-white 
water, brown rocks and _ bushes, 
brown and gray horses, to the con- 
trasting red of the hunters’ coats. 

The scenes are full of life and movement, and 
one cannot help joining in the excitement of 
the hunters; one will find himself humming, 
while following the scene around the room— 

A-hunting in the morn! 
A-hunting in the morn! 
Tra-la-tra-la-tra-la, 

A-hunting in the morn! 

Perhaps it even brings to mind our own fox- 
hunting days, although the sport is degenerate 
now; or our grandfather’s days, when the 
chase was a hallowed institution, like the 
tournament of old. We can all but hear the 
cheery “Tally-ho!” of the hunters as the fox 
breaks cover and the chase begins; the cheery 
notes of the hunting-horn, the clatter of hoofs, 
then the flash of scarlet as the riders go by, and 
at the end the “whoop! dead! dead!’ with the 
triumphant notes of the horn announcing the 
end. With the mountains, the castle-crowned 
hill, the forests and open fields, it brings to 
mind old Sir Hildebrand, his troop of sons and 
charming Di Vernon as they sweep over the 
hills at Osbaldistone Hall. (Scott’s Rob Roy.) 

What could be more delightful than to be 
awakened by the morning sun shining on such 
a scene with the expectant notes of the hunt- 
ing-horn for your reveillé, and the freshness 
and beauty of wood and field around you! 

In the drawing-room of this historic house 
there was once another famous paper illustrat- 
ing the story of Cupid and Psyche, in soft 
gray tones. Only one section or panel has 
survived, however, and this, unfortunately for 
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Section of old wall-paper in the office of the Women’s City Club, Boston. 


it the name of Shakespeare paper. 


those who appreciate these delightful 
papers, is at present covered by the 
great mirror which just fills the space 
between two windows where this one 
section hangs. Happily, this surviv- 
ing panel is the one showing Psyche 
at the moment when she discovers 
Cupid asleep on the couch just be- 
fore the drop of oil from her lamp 
awakens him and causes him to dis- 
appear with reproaches for her want 
of faith. 

This paper is considered one of 
the grandest and most artistic ever 
made. It is said that 1500 blocks 
were required to print it. It was 
designed by Lafitte (Old-Time Wall- 
Papers) in 1814, when French Em- 
pire furniture and decorations were 
at their height, based on the dis- 
coveries of Roman remains at Pom- 
peii. The interiors in these scenes 
are very beautiful and strictly classi- 
cal throughout, so that one gets a 
very good idea of the appearance of 
a Roman palace. 

In the office of the Women’s City 
Club, 40 Beacon Street, Boston, is an 
old wall-paper of unusual interest, 
perhaps the only one of that design. 
It is known to be at least sixty years 
old, and from its appearance, style 


return of Portia. Courtesy of McGrath-Sherrill Press. 

















A continuation of the garden scene showing the marble terrace 
and statuary. Courtesy of McGrath-Sherrill Press. 


The resemblance of these figures to Shakespeare and his characters has given 
It is easy to imagine that this is the magnificent garden at Belmont where all have gathered to await the triumphant 


and execution, is probably as old as 
the house, which was built about 
1818. It is printed entirely in mon- 
ochrome of a greenish-blue tone, 
the high lights on the faces and cos- 
tumes approaching a grayish-white, 
giving a wonderful effect of the bril- 
liant silvery moonlight of the south- 
ern night, which is so nearly subdued 
daylight. 

The design seems to be continuous 
(although parts are hidden by wall- 
cabinets), and represents a stately 
garden with great trees, marble 
balustrades and statuary, while be- 
tween the trees are open glades, a 
great tower, and a distant bridge 
over a pond or stream. At the end of 
the room King Henry VIII and 
Queen Catherine are easily distin- 
guished with lords and ladies in at- 
tendance, and a guard in armor. To 
the left, beyond a grand staircase, is 
another group, with a page caressing 
hounds and a gentleman playing a 
lute, habited in Elizabethan cos- 
tume, which is the prevailing style. 
Over the fireplace is another group 
of the same period, the seated person 
perhaps being Queen Elizabeth. 

There are other groups—some in 
conversation, (Continued on page 412) 
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HEN spring comes our 

spirits seem to cry out 

for a change from the 
wintry draperies to something 
fresher and lighter in_ effect. 
We feel the need of cool slip- 
covers for the furniture, and of 
hangings at the windows more in 
the spirit of spring and awakening. 
One of the striking novelties in 
drapery fabrics is the reversible 
cloth in cretonne designs and 
colorings. When, after looking 
at one side, we get a glimpse of 
the other, we feel as if a magic 
wand had been waved over it. 
What we see is the identical de- 
sign but in a totally new dress. 
We rub our eyes and look again. 
Yes, it is the same cloth only in different colorings. This fabric 
has been made to relieve the necessity of buying two hangings, 
one to back the other, as has been required previously in order 
to carry out different color schemes in adjoining rooms. This 
not only brings down the cost, as a single set of hangings takes 
the place of two, but it makes them less bulky. The material 
itself is not unlike uncut velvet, with a rather long nap, developed 
in cotton. The weave, of course, is the same on both sides. 





The s,trit of the Orient is characteristic of this cretonne, rich in 
coloring and fine in design. It is but one of many inexpensive 
drapery fabrics that are now to be found. White castles can be 
seen in the distance, faintly silhouetted against the background 
of black. Strange birds lurk among the tall irises and rich- 
bued flowers. While many colors are combined in a single pat- 
tern, there are predominating .ones in each, such as mulberry and 
blue, rose and taupe, peacoce and mulberry and rose and gold. 
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Cool Fabrics for Hot Days 


By LYDIA LE BARON WALKER 


The practical nature of such hang- 
ings will be quickly appreciated 
by those who have rooms with 
opposite exposures, as for in- 
stance a northwest room, opening 
off a southwest one, and in which 
different treatments are required 
to produce the most artistic ef- 
fect. In order to carry out 
schemes with perfection of detail, 
close-weave cretonnes come to 
match each side. These are for 
upholstery and slip covers. 
Speaking of slip covers, let me 
mention a novel idea for them 
that has just come out. Cre- 
tonne is being printed with hand- 
some designs centred in the 
middle of each strip. Gay tropi- 
cal birds perch on vines that apparently twist and wind about 
a section of trellis. The background is in basket design, throw- 
ing the decoration into pleasing relief. There is an air of com- 
pleteness about this fabric when made into covers for furniture, 
as there are no fragments of broken designs trailing off into 
nothingness at the sides. Apart from the distinct novelty of the 
idea, this cretonne simplifies the making of slip covers for the 
home decorator. It is also a welcome addition to the supply of 


An example of reversible drapery fabrics in cretonne designs and 
colorings that are novelties of the season. Yellow is so cleverly tn- 
troduced in the outlining of the motifs that it gives a curious effect of 
burnished gold. Some of the reverse colors that give the keynote 
for decorative schemes of adjoining rooms are blue with a reverse 
of either copper or rose, and rose with a reverse of gold. These 
tones are interestingly combined witb other colors in each instance. 
As you will see, warm colors are generally reversed with cold ones. 
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suitable materials for cov- 
erings that area delight to 
professional decorators. 
Among linens, we find 
marvelous embroidered 
creations that are the 
last word in this fabric. 
They hark back to the 
Jacobean period and are 
a revival of the choice 
examples of needlework 
that are cherished as the 
prized possessions of mu- 
seums. Originally, the 
linen itself, as well as the 
embroidery, was hand 
wrought. It was a de- 
velopment of the tapes- 
try idea of ornamentation 
for bleak walls. Today, 
the modern reproductions 
are used, not alone for 
wall decorations, but for 
draperies, upholstery, 
screens, and other decorative purposes. The designs are faith- 
ful to the Jacobean period and the colorings appear to be mel- 
lowed by time. They are a delight to the esthetic eye. The 
background is generally in the tone of white peculiar to age or 
the natural linen shade. Frequently, designs and color schemes 








The renaissance of embroidered linens is one of the notable features in 

decorative materials today. These rare creations are indeed fabrics de 

luxe of the Jacobean period as the illustration indicates. The choice 
colorings appear to be mellowed by time. 
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are made to order and 
are embroidered to suit 
special interiors. All this 
will indicate that em- 
broidered linens are fab- 
rics de luxe. 

While these wonderful 
creations can scarcely 
come within the reach of 
the average purse, there 
are plenty of attractive 
linens that do. There is 
a tendency to revive fa- 
vorite patterns that, dur- 
ing the war, were im- 
possible to get. These 
designs might be termed 
classics, not because they 
are in that spirit, but be- 
cause they hold their 
own among contempo- 
rary rivals, just as do 
old books that continue 
to be read. 

Closely allied to linens are the linenized cottons that are now 
made. These reproduce the quality of the genuine flax and are 
brought out in designs that are always associated with linens. 
Thus is it made possible for home decorators to get results that 
are beautiful and artistically correct without being expensive. 





A fascinating linenized cretonne. This is one of the cotton materials 

that has been treated so skillfully that “t can scarcely be detected from 

genuine linen. There are at least four distinct colors—old blue, mul- 
berry, Chinese yellow and black. 
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Those who were interested in 
fabrics last summer will remem- 
ber the vogue of checked and 
striped ginghams. The fancy 
has paved the way for a hand- 
somer fabric of similar effect. 
Checked silks are being put to 
use for interior decoration. They 
are particularly appropriate for 
summer draperies. There is a 
crispness about them that is re- 
freshing and stunning results 
may be obtained if these silks are 
used correctly. It is a practical 
point in their favor that they shed 
dust quickly and will launder. 

Another unique fabric that is 
pushing itself gradually into the 
field of interior decoration is 
theatrical gauze. It is a sheer, 
loose-meshed material inclined 
to be fibrous in quality rather 
than flimsy. It is putty colored 
and lends itself to any desired 
color scheme. This is the gauze 
that is used on the stage to give 
an impression of mist, or of dis- 
tance. Hitherto its use, beyond 
the walls of the theatre, has been 
confined to trained decorators. 
For that cause, it has been 
counted exclusive, but there is 
no reason why home decorators 
should not take advantage of its 
peculiar possibilities. For sum- 
mer use, let the gauze take the place of heavier side draperies. 

When it comes to the actual hanging of summer draperies, it 
will be seen that the draping differs somewhat from the winter 
style. For instance, it is customary in localities where the heat 
is intense to do away with curtains of lace or net that fall over 
the glass and keep out the air. Draperies should be so ar- 
ranged that they fall over the casement at either side with 
valances across the top to complete the ensemble. Thus they 
form a frame for the view beyond. Frequently, valances are 
shaped at the bottom to conform with the design on the cretonne. 

Cornices are being revived. They are sometimes made of 
handsomely carved wood covered with gold leaf. However, 
most pleasing for summer purposes are the cornices covered with 


cretonne. 





A particularly interesting detail froma bright-colored bird and flower 
The basket-weave background is a pleasing vartation. 
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the same material as the hang- 
ings. Where the design is to be 
emphasized, the fabrics should be 
stretched plain and straight and 
finished with a gimp. When this 
is not the case, they are usually 
gathered with heading at top 
and bottom. These cornices may 
complete the finish at the top of 
the window or they may have 
valances depending from them, 
in typical, old-fashioned style. 

Where curtains are wanted to 
serve as protection from the glare 
in very sunny rooms or in sun- 
parlors, they are effectively hung 
as shades with a series of traverse 
fastenings that permit the cur- 
tains to be raised or lowered at 
will. The material can be plain 
or figured. Just now, there is a 
new idea in cretonnes, striped in 
awning style. These are admir- 
ably suited to such window treat- 
ment. 

Quaint curtain hold-backs are 
in keeping with the cornices. 
They, too, are being revived. 
These may be used merely for 
ornamental purposes, or they can 

. Serve a very practical use in hold- 
ing back curtains where the wind 
would otherwise blow them too 
far out into the room. Very 
simple and attractive among 

curtain hold-backs, are those in rosette style made of glass. 

Just a word about some of the colors for draperies that are in 
vogue this season. Gray is a favorite. Can it be an accident 
that it is so prominent in this Tercentenary year of the landing 
of the Pilgrims? | wonder how these people, with whom we 
associate sombre shades, would like the way in which gray is 
combined with yellow, brilliant and gorgeous. 

Green, which has not been in evidence lately, is beginning to 
return to favor. Black for backgrounds, while not quite so 
popular, is still too decoratively effective not to be in demand. 
Blues and wood colors are strong. The bright, crude hues 
of last year, are on the wane. They are being replaced by 
the softer tones that are generally considered more artistic. 
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Curtain bold-backs are again in vogue. 


Beside the opalescent glass rosettes there are bouquets of flowers, Marie Antoinette baskets filled with blossoms 


and similar ideas wrought in iron and hand painted in realistic fashion. They are charmingly quaint. 





Photographs by Charles Darling 





“Old Farm” 


The Summer Home of Mr. Alanson Daniels, Wenham, Massachusetts 


By LYDIA GARRISON 


OES N’T a house like this make every one of us fairly long 
to be an architect? Even a doctor’s reward can hardly 
compare with what an architect must feel when he has 

finally brought back to such a house the breath of life, when he 
has carefully restored and rejuvenated such a human old relic! 
It would be a dull soul indeed that could turn a deaf ear to an ap- 
pealing task like this. 

The house is located at Wenham, Massachusetts. It sets far 
back from the highway and is reached by a tree-bordered avenue. 
The owner’s land extends for a good distance on all sides, and the 
windows look out on pleasant fields, meadows and woods. 

To the casual seeker, the exterior of the house might be of 
little interest. It is weather-beaten and gray and sombre. But 
it is not the look of weathering that comes after years of neglect. 
Rather it has the look of ripening and mellowing (and shall we 
say blossoming?) that has come by the touch of the sun and the 
moon, the rain and the stars, the wind and the frost. It is a 
beautiful velvet-gray—a gray that contrasts sharply and de- 
lightfully with the gay colors of the snug little garden “spilled 
out” at the front of the house. 

The roof of the main house has one central chimney standing 


guard over the whole—one fat, solid, sufficient chimney lazily 
puffing out, on this wind or that, its gray wood-smoke. That 
chimney reminds one of the way Santa Claus probably looks on 
Christmas Day, after he has made his rounds and left toys and 
happiness with all the children, has had his own Christmas 
turkey and has settled in his favorite chair for his after-dinner 
smoke. Deserving, grateful and reminiscent, he puffs and puffs 
and puffs a little more! 

The house has two and a half stories but the service portion is 
at the side rather than the rear. This arrangement seems an 
ideal one as it gives an additional sense of exclusion and at the 
same time makes the service portion itself much more satisfac- 
tory and efficient. 

There is a door at the side and a door at the front of the main 
house. But neither of these doors is heavy or bowed down with 
massive detail. The doors are unpretentious, as unprententious 
as their welcome is genuine. Even the hardware on these two 
doors gives one the feeling that it is very reliable but that its 
reliability has no need to be cried out in tones of ponderous brass 
and iron. 

The original house was about like a good many New England 
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An architect is to be congratulated when an owner can be persuaded to dare dark floors. They make a contrast with the white woodwork, the furniture 
and the gay braided rugs that no modern floor ever gives us. 
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It is comfortable to notice the modern lighting that bas been installed without any show. There is plenty of light, but it is en by electricity used 
through good Colonial glass lamps and stern old iron-bound lanterns. 


farmhouses. It was neither a mansion nor a cottage. But of 
course, in earlier times we lived more together—much more— 
and a house that once held a family of ten or twelve can barely 
accommodate the present-day family of two or three with their 
numerous guests and oftentimes more numerous servants. So 
the architect took into consideration the need of more space, 
more seclusion, and added on at the rear, a long, low-studded 
room, running almost the entire width of the house. This room 
is the living-room on the 


revels in fancy bricks, patterned tiles, facings several inches too 
deep and mantels that look like l’arc de triomphe, these delicate 
or sturdy details hold a worth-while lesson. Even the larger 
fireplaces in the dining-room and in the living-room do not give 
us any sense of oppressive detail. They are severe and sombre 
but not at all aggressive. In the rooms where the wocdwork is 
white, the contrasts with the blackened fireplace bricks is 
particularly pleasing. It is as clear cut as a silhouette. 

The windows are an- 
other joy, on a fine day or 





first floor, and it is a 
delightful room, with its 
feeling of space and free- 
dom. Its windows look 
only on the country, and 
the finish of the room is 
rugged and strong and 
countrified. The timbers 
and beams for this finish 
were cut from the owner’s 
own land and they have 
been treated in the cut- 
ting and the shaping in 
the same way the original 
beams were brought into 
shape. 

Perhaps the fireplaces 
are the most pleasant 
feature of the entire 
house. Their very sim- 
plicity makes their appeal 
and they are dignified be- 





foul. Throughout the 
house they are small 
frame and divided into 
many squares. These 
windows add so greatly to 
the exterior. The gray 
old house—and the snug 
little windows. Together 
they are like a grizzly 
Down East sea captain, 
with twinkling, searching 
eyes; eyes that look on 
the day and the night, 
the winter and the sum- 
mer, with equal calm, 
with equal candor and 
with equal love for the 
merry things of life. 
Beyond this living- 
room, and still to the rear 
of the main house, is a 
good-sized enclosed porch. 








cause of this simplicity of 
treatment. For-the mod- 
ern owner or builder who 


A corner of the dining-room showing the fireplace. 
hanjing from the rafter. 


This enlarges the living- 


Note the old iron-bound lantern 
room and at the same 
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The large living-room fireplace. 


time obviates the necessity of going out to the porch. It is right 
here—a part of the room and the entire house. A happy ar- 
rangement. And this living-room? Is n’t it a living room? 
Is n’t it quite possible and probable that the spirits of pretty 
maids and stalwart lads of years gone by gather here on moon- 
light nights in the autumn and dance “up and down the centre” 
and “all hands round” to a swaying old fiddler’s twang? Lovely 
maids in flowered gowns caught and balanced for one dazzling 
second on the strong arm of an honest countryman! 

The floors are dark throughout the house. An architect is to 
be congratulated when an owner can be persuaded to dare dark 
floors. And these floors have a look of permanency and long 














The simplicity of its design and the dignified placing of its furnishings make this one of the most appealing 
features of the house. 


time living. They make a contrast with the white woodwork, 
the furniture and the gay braided rugs that no modern floor ever 
gives us. And in the rooms where imported rugs have been used, 
these floors are in equally good taste. 

And the interior? It is never dark or stuffy; it is never glaring 
or drafty. Those early builders knew how to place their win- 
dows for good light, for good cross-draft, for good proportion, 
and yet they never concerned themselves overmuch about any 
one of these things. 

It is comfortable to notice the modern lighting that has been 
installed without any show. There are no loud-crying ceiling 
fixtures and wall-brackets here and there, (Continued on page 414) 



































Adventures and Houses On the “Eastern Sho’” 
By HENRY BESTON 


HERE is a graceful saying, much quoted during the war, 

that every man has two countries, his own and France. In 

a like manner it may be said, to vary a little the courtly 
theme, that every citizen of the United States has two states, his 
own and Maryland. Indeed, some sixty years ago, did not two 
great bodies of Americans, one in blue, the other in gray, woo the 
tutelary lady of the state in song, and proclaim to the entire na- 
tion that without her allegiance they would consider themselves 
in quite a hopeless case? Down on the “Eastern Sho’,” Maryland 
remembers with pride the days when two soldiers sang beneath 
her balcony. 

There is justice in her pride. Just far enough to the north to be 
in close touch with Northern energy and temper, just far south 
enough to practice the stately Southern code of good manners, 
equally out of reach of Northern blizzards and Southern torna- 
does, a dweller by the ancestral sea, Maryland exemplifies the 
exceeding bright gold of the golden mean. 

The eastern shore of the Chesapeake, so genial, friendly, old, 
and profoundly human is a national heritage worth a thousand 
of your arid mountain parks with their snowing and lifeless 
grandeurs. Alps 
and snow-covered 
mountains do well 
enough at a distance 

~a great distance— 
but are simply im- 
possible when in the 
back yard. Who 
could be normal with 
an alp in the back 
yardr Thebest 
landscape is one 
which speaks of an al- 
liance between Man 
and Nature, a pros- 
pect, to use the Eight- 
eenth-Century word, 
of friendiy fields, old, 
beloved trees and 
woods, little brooks 
and rivers, which, like 
human beings, have 
their individual traits 
and ways, and not too 
alarming hills. The 
only mountains 
which might be 


Burley Cottage from the garden. 





Only a Maryland sun could bring to perfection this luxuri- 
ance of greenery. The graceful proportion of the balanced chimneys and the simplicity and 
distinction of their heads should be noticed. 


admitted are those which are seen on exceptionally clear 
days. 

And there should be houses, beautiful, stately houses, dwell- 
ings great and small through whose halls the enriching tide of 
years and human life has flowed. 

All this is to be found in Maryland. But enough of these re- 
flections; it is time to wander through the land itself, knocking at 
many an ancient door as we make our way through counties with 
Cavalier names—Talbot, Queen Anne’s, Kent and Dorchester, 
following rivers with names full of local flavor—Choptank, 
Wicomico, Nanticoke and Tred Avon. 


The great road which follows along the Delaware-Chesapeake 
peninsula, just inland from Delaware Bay, turns westward 
shortly before it touches the Maryland line, and runs for miles 
through a wild, scrub-woodland country which seems to cover 
the ridge between the bays. The houses of the ridge country are 
few and far between; and even Mr. Buzzard is missing from the 
sky. In shallow roadside swamps, cypress trees rise from but- 
tressed, pyramidal roots. Presently the road begins to slope ever 
so gently, the scrub- 
woods give way to 
cultivated fields, and 
you find yourself in 
Maryland at the 
landward gate of the 
Eastern Shore. And 
at the town of Berlin, 
which was for two 
gasoline adventurers 
the landward gate, 
they came upon their 
first true Maryland 
house. 

“Burley Cottage”’ 
stands on a clean, 
quiet street leading 
away from the town, 
pleasant trees half 
hide, half shelter it 
from the roadway, a 
length of green lawn 
lies between the little 
house and the en- 
trance gate. One sel- 
dom sees so successful 
an exterior. Not only 
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is the proportion used most delightful, 
but there is a special felicity of balance. 
Another item worthy of particular note 
is that though the house presents certain 
classic features, it is, nevertheless, a 
masterpiece of early Victorian days, for 
it rose from its foundations in 1830. And 
it is to something in this very 1830-40 
note that much of the snug domesticity 
of Burley Cottage is due. The interior 
plan is very simple. A long corridor 
leads from the charming little front 
piazza, directly through the house to a 
sun-illuminated garden lying behind; 
the first-floor rooms open directly off 
this. 

There were famous box hedges to be 
seen in the garden, shining in the won- 
drously mellow Maryland sun. The two 
gasoline adventurers watched the house 
till it vanished behind other houses and 
trees. 
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My Friend: The Early Victorian 
touch in that delightful house is very 
rare. Poor Victorians! How seldom one hears a good word for 
them! 

H. B.: There is an extraordinary revival of the Early Victorian 
style raging in London at this very moment, a fashion fore- 
shadowed in America by a use of Victorian decorative bric-a- 
brac. | believe the mode of the day is to call it “the 1840 note.” 
Colored table-glass, paisley shawls, Roman gold ornaments, and 
all that kind of thing. The florists have even revived the old- 
fashioned bouquet of everlasting flowers enclosed in a collar of 
paper lace. 

My Friend: Oh, the decorative side is well enough, but most of 
their interior schemes were appalling. 

H. B.: \n the later years, yes. And all that late rubbish was 
justly thrown away. But the early furniture had a kind of magni- 
ficent, sombre richness which was very telling. 

My Friend: | can’t recall seeing anything of this sort. 

H. B.: Because we've taken an axe to it, or hid it away in the 
cellar. We have acted toward good Victorian just as blindly as 
our benighted ancestors toward good Chippendale. | found a 
delightfully carved mahogany sofa of Victorian days in a dump. 
Had | an old American house, | would plan for a Victorian living- 
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Pemberton Hall, a fine example of the smaller brick house of the eighteenth century. The diversity of 
color and line introduced by the alternations of the brick courses 1s one of its greatest charms. A brick 
wall without variety 1s dull indeed. 


Photograph by courtesy of Swepson Earle, Esq. 


room, antimacassars and all. For cne thing, those proper people 
knew how to be comfortable. The use of hoop-skirts, for one 
thing, required big, easy chairs. A little good bric-a-brac, some 
of the first-rate furniture, a Turkey rug, some cheerful engravings, 
and you'd have a delightful, domestic room. And we persist in 
filling our houses with gim-crack Italian polychrome! But | must 
stop. I'll be singing a hymn of hate. Interior decorators? In- 
terior desecrators, as Sam Bernard says. 

My Friend: Now that we are in a hating mood, let’s make out 
a list of people one could legitimately destroy. 

H. B.: Head my list with the civilian who tells you long, sec- 
ond-hand, incredibly boresome stories of the war experiences of 
an “‘avyator”’ friend of his. 

My Friend: | head mine with the creature who rings you up on 
the phone and asks you to guess who he is. This is the favorite 
indoor jest of the feeble-minded. 


The pilgrims were sorely tempted to stay at the hotel in Berlin 
where they had their first introduction to fried chicken a la 
Maryland in Maryland, but there were many houses to see and 
long miles to be covered. So the pilgrims went on and came at 
nightfall to a little hotel in a very little 
town. 

Another small house of great distinc- 
tion is the old dwelling known as Pem- 
berton Hall. Built in 1741, by a member 
of the distinguished Handy family of 
Wicomico County, it stands as a par- 
ticularly good example of the best in 
English Georgian as adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions and environment. The 
brick-work is especially pleasing, for the 
outer walls, instead of being as blank as 
board fences, are quaintly varied in the 
perpendicular plane, and diversified with 
panel-making courses. What a pity that 
a modern brick wall should be so un- 
decorative and unrelieved in line. | 
have seen new brick houses on Long_ 
Island whose side walls were those of a 
power plant. The interior, now half in 
ruins, is also not without interest. A 
wide hall extends through the house from 
door to door. The west end of the lower 


Otwell, on the Tred Avon River, a house of great individuality and distinction. American houses which 

have achieved an air of permanence are few and far between, yet that quality was an element always 

sought by architects of earlier centuries. There is a look of sober, tried strength about this dwelling. 
It makes no pretences. Photograph by courtesy of Swepson Earle, Esq. 


floor forms one large room; the space to 
the east is divided into two larger rooms, 
one of which was probably the dining- 
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Ratcliffe Manor, a noble example of the great landowner’s house. Establishments of this kind were really feudal in their nature, and were maintained 
in the same splendid style as their English prototypes. This fine house has been fortunate in having remained in careful bands. 


room. Lovely old Pemberton Hall! Like Ichabod, its glory 
is departed. Today it is but a laborer’s dwelling on a great 
farm. On its winding river it lingers forsaken and forgotten by 
all except the ghosts of beauty and romance. 

The real Eastern Shore, facing westward over Chesapeake 
Bay—a country level, but not too level—a land of open corn- 
fields, rich grayish soil, fine roadside woods and trees, ash, sweet 
gum, holly, persimmon and willow oak, of great mid-Eighteenth- 
Century English Georgian manors, of 
little whitewashed negro cabins with 
wine-red roofs and clinging veils of 
English ivy, of brick churches—not 
meeting-houses, mind you; a land 
carved by rivers and the sea into an 
arabesque of bays and creeks and 
inlets. Indeed, there are so many 
creeks that almost every shore dweller 
of any pretension seems to have his 
own creek, called by his own name, 
washing the pebbles at his door. 
Upon the greater rivers, in the heart 
of ancient land grants, strung upon 
the waters like “jewels upon silver 
threads” are the manor houses of the 
great century whose early paths of 
travel were waterways. There is a 
most engaging account of the Mary- 
land of the tobacco era in a book 
which has lain far too long under the 
bushel—An Apology for the Life of Mr. 
Bampfyld Moore Carew. This worthy 





The doorway at Belairs, another great house of the 
Maryland squirearchy. 


was an English adventurer, thief and pickpocket, who happen- 
ing, as he says, “to disoblige some gentlemen,” by stealing their 
handkerchiefs, was sentenced to transportation to the colonies. 
Escaping from America, he joined the gypsies, and was by them 
elected their king. He died, as nearly as can be ascertained, in 
1758. There is an extraordinary gusto in his narrative. He 
writes, — 

“The ship cast anchor in Talbot county; when the Captain 
ordered a gun to be fired as a signal to 
the planters to come down and then 
went ashore; he soon after sent on 
board a hogshead of rum and ordered 
all the men prisoners to be close shaved 
against the next morning, and all the 
women to put their best head dresses 
on, which occasioned no little hurry on 
board, for between the trimming of 
beards and the putting on of caps, all 
hands were fully employed. In the 
morning the Captain ordered public 
notice of a day of sale, and the prison- 
ers, who were pretty near a hundred 
were all ordered on deck, where a 
large bowl of punch was made, and the 
planters flocked on board; their first 
inquiry was for letters and news from 
old England, what passage he had, 
how their friends did, and the like. 
Their next inquiry was if the Captain 
had brought them good store of Join- 
ers, Carpenters, (Continued on page 416) 











Suggestions For Interiors 


Showing the Decorative Values of Balance and Proportion 


Photographs by Charles Darling 

















A good arrangement for window draperies with an idea to balance. The cream 
walls, and the blue, orange and brown cretonne with the cream net curtains make 
a splendid background for the Sheraton table and chairs and the banjo clock. 
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This guest-room, as 
well as the one shown 
at the top of the page, 
is almost severe 1n tts 
arrangement, but its 
very simplicity creates 
a restful atmosphere. 
The decorative fea- 
tures, which are to be 
found in the coloring 
of the furniture, the 
hangings, and the bed 
and dressing-table 
covers, cannot be fairly 
represented by a black- 
and-white photograph. 


In this room the cur- 
tains are of sheer yel- 
low material with a 
band of cretonne at the 
bottom, and a cretonne 


valance bound with yellow. The inside curtains are of white muslin. 
ground, and blue and cream figures. 
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Two guest-rooms of 
unusual charm and 
comfort with light tan 
walls, cream woodwork 
and taupe rugs. 


The curtains in this 
room are blue gauze 
bound with green, with 
inside curtains of dot- 
ted net. The bed-cover 
ts of green chintz, with 
large sprays of flowers 
and birds in blue, rose 
and black. The fur- 
niture is painted an 
antique green. 























The same is used on the dressing-table, and for the curtain valance. 


gray-blue and decorated in yellow and green. 


The bed-spreads are of old-fashioned design, with a mauve 
The furniture is painted a 
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The window treatment 

ina country house which 

suggests comfort and 

harmony. The placing 

of the Forsythia against 

the gray wall is especi- 
ally delightful. 


There are ways of dress- 
ing up a corner when il 
has been blighted by a 
radiator, which make it 
really attractive. 
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A spinet desk placed between the windows in the above fashion has the advantage of having the 
light where it should be and allows the window curtains to be unbroken in their lines. The 
bright notes of color in the cretonne valance are repeated in the flowers of the wall-basket. 
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ECAUSE I am an average person | 
have the courage to write this 
article. My husband and I belong 

to that large group of Americans whose 
incomes hover about the five-thousand- 
dollar mark, yet who cherish that prover- 
bial American standard of living and find 
an attractive home necessary to their 
happiness. Here the Plutocrat will shake 
his head and remark pityingly, “I hope 
she gets it,” but cheer up, my comrades 
of the great middle class (if | dare thus to 
address my fellow Americans), | have it 
and my plutocratic friends admire it. 

In addition to our small income we are 
limited still further in our choice of house- 
hold goods by the fact that my husband 
is an officer in the service of his country 
and we are wanderers. We are not excep- 
tional, for many other women besides the 
wives of men in the service have from 
the necessities of their husbands’ business 
no fixed abode. Inevitably we are de- 
barred from the ‘‘solid, well-made’”’ furni- 
ture so rightly advised by decorators, for 
solidity implies bulk and weight, and 
when a large heavy desk or sideboard 
has traveled from San Francisco to New 
New York, and from New York to the 
West Indies, and from the West Indies to 
the Philippines stopping at Washington 
en route, long before your husband has re- 
tired and you have a permanent home, 
your desk or sideboard, no matter how 
solid and well made in the first place, will 
be undoubtedly weak in the knees and 
loose in the joints, 
if, like the “One 
Hoss Shay,” it has 
not fallen entirely to 
pieces. For us, then, 
there are two tests 
to be applied to 
all furniture: “‘Is it 
light?” “Will it 
pack well?” 

When | was con- 
fronted with an emp- 
ty dining-room about 
a year ago | had 
therefore several 
problems to solve. 
First, | had but small 
means at my dis- 
posal; next, I had 
to consider possible 
freight charges and 
the exigencies of con- 
tinued travel. On 
period furniture | 
did not waste much 
time. To begin with, 
if incorrect, it is 
anathema, and a 
scholarly exactness 
implies expense. Nor 


Adventures With a Dining-Room 


By LOUISE CRUICE STURDEVANT 


am | in any circumstances an enthusiast 
over it; | am not living in the reign of 
William and Mary, nor of James, nor of 
Elizabeth, nor of Louis XIV, not even in 
the time of Heppelwhite and Sheraton. 
What seems to me the ideal in furnishing 
a house is to choose those beautiful things 
of all times that best answer the needs 
and express the ideals of a person living in 
America, 1921, and by the exercise of 
taste and tact combine these elements of 
beauty into an harmonious and individual 
whole. Then one has a well-arranged 
home that at the same time reflects one’s 
own personality, and not the stereotyped 
ideas of a firm of decorators. 
Fortunately, | had a good background 
to work on. Like many of my sisters, we 
are apartment dwellers, so the dimensions 
of the room were small, and, it happened, 
almost square, twelve by fourteen feet. 
In the fourteen-foot outer wall was a 
large window eight feet broad, and in the 
wall facing the window a doorway; close 
by the window wall was a door of near 
mahogany that swung into the kitchen. 
The woodwork was white, the floor hard 
wood, the walls papered in a kind of 
warm gray bordering on tan. There was 
only one flaw in the arrangement, the 
overhead lighting. Why, oh, why do 
modern builders place a group of lights 
in the middle of the ceiling, enclose them 
in a glass bowl more or less ornate (hap- 
pily in this case less) and fee! their work 
well done? The unfortunates who have 





Underwood & Underwood, Photographers 
The dining-room set is gray, touched with dark blue around the rungs and knobs, and with a 
blue border about the seats of the chairs, which are upholstered in gray-and-blue chintz. 
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to live in that room flooded unvaryingly 
with a cold hard light, all possibility of 
warm shadows and suggestive corners 
drowned in the glare, do not agree with 
the builders. Economy, | suppose, is the 
explanation, but do two simple wall- 
brackets cost very much more than one 
ornate overhead light? To be sure, | have 
noticed that, when side brackets are used, 
they are always, at least in bedrooms, so 
placed that if the bureau is illuminated by 
night it is in shadow by day, and if one 
has light on one’s mirror there is no pos- 
sibility of a light near the bed. Which 
brings me to a question that burns within 
me. Why do not architects and builders 
occasionally consult some practical woman 
before they plan their houses, above all 
and especially the kitchens? But | forget, 
| am discussing my dining-room. 
Keeping the background in mind and 
remembering the limitations of our purse 
and the exigencies of our way of life | de- 
cided upon a‘set of cottage furniture. 
There was a firm | knew which made a 
specialty of this, building it strongly on 
good plain lines and painting it any color 
ordered or leaving it unpainted for the 
purchaser to decorate. From their cata- 
logue | picked out a table, six chairs, a 
sideboard and a serving-table amounting 
in all to one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, and | decided to be energetic enough 
to paint them myself. I owned a rose- 
colored velours carpet, and gray seemed 
to harmonize well with that and to blend 
with the walls. But 
one day, passing a 
large furniture store, 
| decided to explore 
its possibilities. There 
| found my dining- 
room set awaiting 
me, painted gray 
but, as it happened, 
touched with dark 
blue around therungs 
and knobs, a blue 
border about the 
seats of the chairs, 
which were uphols- 
stered in a gray- and- 
blue chintz repeating 
in design a medallion 
that ornamented the 
backs of the chairs. 
To be sure there 
were only four chairs, 
the table was small 
and incapable of 
extension, the side- 
board was hardly 
more than a serving- 
table, and instead of 
a side table there was 
(Continued on page 417) 
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Hooked Rugs 


Past and Present and How to Make Them 


By FRANCES L. 





HE hooked or pulled-in rug has come back into its own. 

While it is not always made from the same designs ap- 

proved of by past generations, there are many homes where 
rags are being hooked into successful floor-coverings. Whether 
their popularity is due to the scarcity of Oriental rugs, a wave 
of patriotism to use American products, a desire for old-fashioned 
things or a growing appreciation of good handiwork, the fact 
remains that these delights of our Yankee grandmothers are in 
great demand. 

While they are often spoken of as belonging to New England, 
the geographical line of their origin extended far across the 
Canadian line. Many charming specimens from Canada, as 
well as from New England, are on sale in the large shops of 
our cities. Often one or two can be found in a quiet tea-room, 
while the Societies of Arts and Crafts have carried specimens, 
in good designs, for many years. 

There are centres of industry for making these rugs in New 
Hampshire, one in the Cranberry Islands, Maine, and one in 
Dr. Grenfell’s land of Labrador. Besides these there are many 
communities in which the work is not organized, but individual 
women have continued to spend afternoons and evenings of 
the long winters at this fascinating creative work and have been 
able in this way to increase their yearly income. 

Formerly the designs were often stripes or a series of borders, 
conventional figures, floral and animal, but the charm of these 
quaint Colonial rugs is due to the soft well-faded old colors and 
skilled workmanship more than to their designs. Those who 
have come under the influence and training of the industries have 
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Charles Darling, Photographer 


acquired a knowledge of design and color arrangement which 
made their rugs marketable to the discriminating, and helped 
create the growing demand for hooked rugs. With increasing 
skill, the individual worker becomes more interested. 

The study of design is not difficult, if workers are taught the 
fundamental principles of line, mass, and color values. They 
are also taught valuable old dye recipes. The individual worker 
must decide for herself whether she wants decorative borders 
with a plain centre or field, an ‘‘all-over’’ design with plainer 
border, or a spot design of which the floral ones are examples. 
Her choice will depend largely on the material she has on hand. 

Stripes are always found in primitive art as perhaps the 
simplest form of design. The stripes may be mitred to a very 
narrow centre, a scheme which is helpfu! for using the left-over 
rags, when the centre is ‘‘hit-and-miss,” as was frequently the 
case. Theold rugs of conventional designs of blocks or “bricks” 
outlined in black and hooked in rows of two tones for the light 
brick and a solid color for the dark brick, with striped borders of 
the same hues, were much more interesting than those copied 
from quilts or linoleum without any borders. In the arrange- 
ment of lines for borders, variety of proportion is desirable. A 
broad band of seven or nine rows of hooking for the outside 
with smaller stripes, no two of which are alike in width, inside, 
would be attractive. A border composed of stripes all of the 
same width is not pleasing because it is mechanical and lacks 
variety, and being monotonous, is consequently inartistic. 

One rug | have seen—quite striking in design—was an all- 
over design of the conventionalized narcissus. It was made of 
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three shades of blue cotton prints and 
unbleached muslin. This was made 
when prints sold for eight cents a yard, 
but shows no signs of wear, except some 
fading, after twelve years in a summer 
cottage bedroom. 

Another, a large pre-Civil War rug, 
of floral and scroll pattern, is a marvel- 
ous specimen of technique. Woolen 
yarn is the medium used. The back- 
ground is of natural home-carded wool 
with just enough variation in the creamy 
light gray to be especially pleasing. 
This background with the bright deco- 
rations is good intone. The flowers are 
of soft reds, lavenders, charmingly 
faded, and yellows with browns, olive 
greens, and a touch of exquisite old blue 
in the leaves. This blue is repeated in 
three rows around the edge of the rug, 
perhaps to keep the light wool from 
soiling, but giving a delightful harmoni- 
ous effect. The red scroll is outlined in 
a dull yellow. The clipping is as even as 
that of an Oriental rug. No one who 
appreciates good execution could fail to 
marvel at the patience and skill of the 
maker who “handed this rug down.” 
Although more mellowed tones are used 
by modern craftsmen, there is something 
very cheery about the old red wools of 
our grandfathers’ faded red flannel shirts. 
It must be remembered that these 
workers had not the influence of the 
Oriental rug and very little, if any, 
knowledge of design. They bought 
their scroll and floral patterns of a 
fashion magazine of that period. Their liking for vivid hues was 
the expression of a desire for something brighter in their quiet 
lives, when snowdrifts and evergreen trees covered their world. 

Floral designs should not be padded to look real. The more 
conventional they and the animal designs are, the better they 
become for rugs. No one wants to walk on real roses or peace- 
ful-looking dogs. : 

The hooked rug made of discarded clothing probably devel- 
oped from this very lowly beginning. The pioneer woman 
being thrifty and industrious first made her rugs from necessity 
by using raveled gunny sacks or threads from old carpets. 
These were pulled through a foundation with a crochet hook. 
The equipment consists of the burlap foundation stretched on a 
wooden frame and a smooth hook made for this purpose. The 
material to be used should be perfectly clean and torn into 
Strips, the width depending upon the weight of the goods. 
The loops must be of uniform size and thickness when pulled 
through the founda- 
tion. Woolen strips 
should be about a 
quarter to a half-inch 
wide. Cotton can be 
torn in three-quarters 
or even inch strips. 
The width must be 
determined by the 
quality of the burlap, 
which should be firm, 
with meshes close 
together. The loops 
hooked through this 
foundation form the 
textile. They are 
held in place by 
pressing one against 
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the other. The loops of the cotton 
rugs should be pulled up evenly, about 
one third of an inch; the woolen ones 
at least a half-inch, as they are usually 
clipped. This gives a velvety appear- 
ance, because the wool ‘‘felts.” Many 
of the old woolen ones were not clipped 
or “‘shaved,”’ but there is a softness and 
beauty about the clipped woolen rug 
not to be found in the others. Again 
the method must be decided by the 
material. Wool that ravels or is wiry 
should not be clipped. 

The cotton rugs are used in bedrooms 
or bathrooms, while the woolen ones 
can be used almost anywhere because of 
their dignity. Badly worn or weak 
materials should never be used. The 
hook used today can be made of a large 
nail or a thick wire by any blacksmith. 
The head of the nail should be flattened, 
then filed into a hook and the pointed 
end set into a handle. The hook should 
be about five inches long and the handle 
three inches. New hooks are rather 
difficult to use unless well rubbed down 
with sandpaper. The frame is of four 
pieces made of pine. Small holes are 
bored, an inch apart, so that the burlap 
can be sewed firmly into it before stretch- 
ing. Clamps are used at the corners to 
keep it firm and straight. In making 
these rugs the burlap must be in perfect 
condition. Turn in an inch and a half, 
along the thread, into a hem of one 
thickness. Stitch in place on the ma- 
chine a fourth inch from the edge. Cut 
out the inside of the corners to avoid four thicknesses, but leave 
sufficient material to avoid raveling. The loose edge can be 
basted down. It will be held in place by the loops when hooked. 
Many old rugs were hooked first, then the edges of burlap 
hemmed down after the rug was finished. This is a little easier 
method but there is some danger of the burlap wearing out 
when uncovered. 

Draw the design on the burlap with a small paint-brush and 
bluing. For stripes only, charcoal sticks can be used in drawing. 
Follow the threads in putting on your drawing of stripes, but in 
hooking be sure to keep between the same threads to get straight 
lines. In floral designs and finished borders, begin drawings in 
the centre, so that the corners will all correspond with each 
other. All-over designs are usually stenciled on. 

Next, sew the burlap in the frame with carpet warp or twine. 
Stretch it sufficiently for a firm surface. It is of great importance 


that the worker should be painstaking about these details. 
To work comforta- 


bly, rest the frame on 
a table and the arms 
of a straight chair in 
which you sit, or on 
twochairs. The frame 
must be the right 
height for comfort. 
Do not stoop. Takea 
strip of cloth in the 
left hand and hold 
it under the burlap. 
Push the hook, held 
in the right hand, 
through the meshes 
and pull up one end 
of the strip. Put the 

(Continued on page 418) 
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T may stand for many other things, 
depending on the point of view or 
the attitude of mind of the person 

interested. It was Oscar Wilde in A 
Woman of No Importance who said, ‘“The 
Book of Life began with a man and a 
woman in a garden.” 

On the Canadian prairie, in Central 
Alberta, there is one garden that stands 
as a significant symbol—a symbol of what 
can be accomplished by time and a wom- 
an’s infinite patience and loving care. 
It has taken upwards of twenty years to 
create, and twenty years is a long time in 
the life of an individual. The woman is 
Mrs. Walter Parlby. The garden is four 
miles from Alix, in the farming region 
along the Canadian National Railways. 

Accustomed to solid comfort in her Old 
Country home and real beauty in her 
garden, Mrs. Parlby, in 1897, followed 
her husband to the Canadian West to 
embark with him upon a farming career. 
Those were the days of the pioneers. The 
small log-cabin that was to be her home 
there was forty miles distant from a rail- 
way station. Home-sickness and loneli- 
ness tugged hard at her heartstrings, but 
her pluck made her grit her teeth and 
determine to bring some beauty into her 
surroundings, despite the hard work that 
she knew was to be her lot. 

That she has succeeded beyond her 
wildest hopes is evidenced today by a 
garden that is unique in Western Canada 
—“A garden, sir,” as Charles Kingsley 
might describe it, ‘“‘wherein all rainbow 
flowers are heaped together.” 
The rich riot of color in the 
herbaceous border, the al- 
pine rockery, the terraces 
with their rose trees, the 
pergolas with their drooping 
masses of blossom, the flag- 
ged paths and grassy walks, 
the shady lawns where after- 
noon tea is served in true 
English style—all contribute 
to an everlasting amazement 
that these things are to be 
found on what one had al- 
ways supposed was a treeless 
prairie. 

An old Hebrew proverb 
says, “As is the gardener, so 
the garden.” Perhaps that 
accounts for the serenity and 
fragrance and graciousness 
of this particular one. But 





**A Garden, Sir, of Rainbow Flowers” 


By L. M. BAYLY 


A garden is a lovesome thing . . . 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern’d grot, 

The veriest school of peace . . . 


“In this Western country, when | first 
came to it, everything in the way of 
flower-growing was an experiment, and 
as far as a great many shrubs and peren- 
nials are concerned, is an experiment still. 
We know now, of course, that practically 
every kind of annual will grow and flour- 
ish exceedingly with the most ordinary 
care, but farm flower-gardens should 
really be made of perennial plants that 
need little attention. The annuals should 
merely be used to fill in.” 

Mrs. Parlby believes that the mistake so 
many people make in laying out a garden 
is to put it all in front of the house in a 
series of stiff little beds which have no 
beauty about them. Much better effects 
would be obtained if the already beaten 
lines of travel made by the constant coming 
and going from the house to the well or the 
barn and elsewhere had wild-flower borders 
on either side, with clumps of sweet-smell- 
ing things growing close to the kitchen door. 

“Farm women have, of necessity, to 
spend so much time in their kitchens,” 
she continues, “that it behooves every 
woman to make her back porch attractive. 
Then on warm days she can often carry 
her work outdoors, and enjoy both color 
and fragrance. Even the most uninter- 
esting of household tasks lose some of 
their monotony when performed in the 
midst of pleasant surroundings. 

“In my own garden, from the earliest 
days of spring until the frosts come, I 
havea never-ending variety of the familiar 
old-fashioned flowers we all love. Orange, 




















let the creator of this prairie 
garden speak for herself. 








lemon and white Iceland poppies flaunt 
proudly in the sunshine. Saxifraga cordi- 
folia, brought from England as one little 
plant years ago, now edges a long border 
with its heavy pink blossoms. Gay pink 
and red pyrethrums, gorgeous Oriental 
poppies, purple iris, the beautiful fleur-de- 
lis of France in delicate shades of lavender, 
white and blue, sweet williams, phlox, 
delphiniums and hollyhocks, snapdragon 
and larkspur, sweet peas and pansies, 
make a gaily-colored patchwork, with 
stocks and mignonette and clove pinks 
adding their perfume, and at night the 
starry blossoms of Nicotiana Affinis lift- 
ing their heads and breathing out their 
fragrance in the soft dusk. 

“It takes time—oh, yes!—but the re- 
sults are infinitely worth while. It was 
not easy in the beginning to bring my 
plants successfully through the winters. 
In my ignorance, | smothered many of 
them in my efforts to protect them, as | 
fondly thought, from cold. By bitter 
experience | learned that a heavy mulch 
of manure hurt them worse than any 
amount of winter weather. Now I cover 
them with leaves. These | gather up in 
barrow-loads and put over my most 
precious plants, which thrive under this 
treatment. Most of my trees I have 
planted myself. | found hundreds of 
baby seedlings of spruce and dogwood and 
hazel on the shores of a lake a couple of 
miles away, and year by year as spring 
came round | carried a supply home in 
my basket. My shrubbery | made in the 
same way, of the wild things 
growing in various parts of 
the district—dogwood and 
saskatoon and cherry, which, 
like the other baby seedlings, 
| have transplanted to places 
where | wanted them. 

“| had been in the West 
six years when my father, an 
old man of seventy, came 
from England to spend a 
summer with us. He had 
always had a garden, and 
was intensely interested in 
my attempts to make 
one here. For seven 
weeks he worked day 
in and day out at the 
most back-breaking 
work he had ever done 
in his life. My ter- 
races are the result of 
his labors because they 
were (Continued on p. 420) 








Landscape-Gardening At Home 


A Garden Planned and Planted by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Cutter, Milton, Massachusetts 
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This beautiful garden with its interesting arrangement of plants 
and shrubs is wholly the work of its owners, with the help of one 
Italian laborer who graded the lawn. To them fell the great joy of 
selecting, planting, and seeing the growth of each plant and flower. 
Winter evenings spent with magazines and books showed results the 
next season in improvements and additions. The Cutter property 
is 160 feet wide and 260 feel deep, with a background formed by a 
neighbor's large and beautiful trees. A long vista at the side of the 
house gives a view of the garden and pergola, which may be enjoyed 
even from the street 125 feet away. Dwarf cedars, junipers, and 
Mugho pines are planted along the front and at the side of the house, 
and their dark, rich green recalls the glories of the summer coloring, 
even in winter snows. The flower beds are close to the living porch 
at the rear of the house and provide plenty of glowing bloom from 
early spring to late autumn. The garden has changed in plan 
from year to year, flower beds have been moved, old pear trees cut 
down, and now the shadow-dappled lawn, with walks all around 
it, provides a ‘‘green retiring room’ on summer days. 


This view shows the long grassy approach to the garden. Oul- 

side a little help in grass cutting, edging, and weeding, only the 

spare time of one person is needed to keep this garden in order. In 

what other field would so little labor yield such returns? Dewy 

roses, flowers to give to friends, gorgeous beds of bloom, velvety lawns, 

the visits of birds and butterflies every day, and all in exchange for 
“a little spare time.” 
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Charles Darling, Photographer 
The two garden vases, filled with dwarf cedars, and the rose trellis give a delightful introduction to this riot of bloom. The 
rose garden, which is back of the pergola, grows more beautiful every year, and has been increased in size by decreasing the vegetable 


garden, which is at the extreme end. The grape-vine, which grows over and covers the side of the garage, gives a pleasing 
background to the brilliant larkspur and pblox. 
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OLOR and form are such obvious 
C factors in decoration that the less 
obvious, but equally effective, ele- 
ment of texture has been almost entirely 
overlooked. False texture values are 
thoughtlessly permitted to ruin the effect 
of many rooms in which the line and tone 
are beautifully planned. A _ glittering 
enamel on the woodwork, like that of 
bathroom fixtures cannot be offset by 
even the softest drapings. A slick, cush- 
iony carpet robs even the finest English 
paneled room of its dignity. Even the 
most sophisticated decorators have neg- 
lected this problem of texture. Yet the 
impression of textures is constantly oper- 
ative in determining the success or failure 
of their rooms; and until texture is 
thoughtfully taken into account, the final 
effect of any decorative scheme cannot be 
predicted. 

Every surface has a quality of its own 
to which we respond by little subcon- 
sciously registered muscular movements 
and imagined touch sensations. Contrast 
the feeling when you look at sandpaper 
and at velvet. Or, again, think how con- 
scious you are of the smooth chill of 
marble. The same reaction is stimulated 
by any decorative surface and it is for this 
reason that the quality of the surfaces in 
our rooms must be respected in the plan- 
ning of our decorations. 

The range of textures available for deco- 
ration is surprisingly large. It is most ob- 
vious in drapery fabrics and has to some 
extent been respected there, though some 
of the widely advertised curtain materials 
have a hard, brittle character that should 
immediately disqualify them. But texture 
is equally important in wall coverings, 
wood finishings, carpets and the decora- 
tive objects. It is one of the charms of 


old metals that they introduce subtle - 


variations in the tactile values. Brass, 
pewter, copper, old iron has each its own 
feeling to contribute to the quality of the 
room. Potteries, too, give a fruitful vari- 
ety from which to choose. The impene- 
trable glaze of most of the Chinese porce- 
lains has quite a different factor to 
contribute to the effect of a room from the 
granular lustre of the excavated Persian 
jars. Lacquer has a new and interesting 
surface to be taken into account and a 
shelf full of books has a texture so char- 
acteristic and decisive that it must be 
given first consideration in any well- 
planned scheme. The manifold corruga- 
tions of a shelf of books gives a quality 
quite unsuited to highly finished enameled 
panels, while it is a gratifying complement 
to the feeling of old oak. 

Tapestries especially must be used with 
the most discriminating respect for their 
texture values. To profit by this value, 


The Problem of Texture in 


By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 








however, they must be recognized as a 
fabric and hung loosely with at least a 
ripple, if not deeper folds. Tapestry 
drawn taut on a frame, or tacked tight to 
the wall loses its interest as a woven 
material and becomes only a poor sort of 
picture that has not even the quality of a 
painted surface. Moreover, tapestry, to 
to be really effective, must be emphasized 
by a sharp contrast in texture. It must 
be on an emphatically firm wall. Hung 
against a wall covered with a fabric or a 
paper or even a soft-appearing plaster, it 
looks upholstered and heavy. Tapestry 
was made to complement stone or cleanly 
molded wood paneling. 

Some architects have become interested 
in the problem, especially in relation to 
plaster finishes, both interior and exterior 
but the interest has often been indiscrim- 
inating. Too often they have confused 
texture quality with an intrusive surface, 
and so have finished their walls with a coat 
of gritty sand that is a constant nervous 
irritation. Then, too, they have become 
obsessed with the need for tool-marks in 
their unfinished wood-surfaces and cut 
their beams with a coarse saw that left 
them bristling with splinters. Texture in 
decoration means good texture, pleasing 
and suitable; and while, for some surfaces, 
it is desirable to have the feeling of work 
done, there is never any value in evidence 
of work badly done. 

The most serious blunders, however, 
in the use of textures, come in the covering 
of floors. We are rapidly discarding our 
worst horror, the mirror-glaze parquet, 
but in the selection of carpets and rugs 
there is still little understanding of the 
problem. Moreover, the revival of one- 
color carpets to cover the whole floor is 
dulling our interest in floor decoration. 
While the rich, soft surface of a solid 
deep-pile carpet is in some cases a real 
value and the best possible contribution 
to the room, on the whole their use is an 
abandonment rather than a solution of the 
problem. For they reduce the wide range 
of texture that is possible to that one lim- 
ited quality, and usually serve primarily 
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to blot out the floor as a decorative 
element. 

Oriental rugs are particularly valuable 
for the wide range of tactile values which 
they offer, but so little do we appreciate 
nice differences in the character of sur- 
faces that the public demand has turned 
almost entirely to slick, plushy carpets, 
and the manufacturers have been forced 
to treat their rugs with chemicals to give 
them the shiny surface and soft evenness 
that satisfies a callow taste. For the taste 
that demands this slick, glossy surface is 
callow. It is afraid of strength and struc- 
ture and directness and it has discarded 
the great values that come from the real 
quality of the material and the real struc- 
ture of the weave. After years of pride in 
an undimmed glitter on our mahogany 
we learned the superiority of a soft satin 
finish. When will we learn the parallel 
lesson in rugs, that the only beautiful 
sheen is that which comes naturally from 
certain qualities of wool? 

For the home-maker who can free her- 
self from this effete fallacy, semi-antique 
rugs offer a delightful material for experi- 
ment in the use of textures. There are 
the firm, flat, dry rugs from parts of the 
Caucasus, the old Shirvans and Daghes- 
tans that carry out so beautifully the 
spirit of early New England furniture. 
There are the very thin, tight and sharp, 
yet delicate Khilims that are too little 
used, and the rather more solid, yet still 
very decisive, Shemakas. In heavier piles 
there are the rather rugged but soft Asia 
Minor prayer-rugs, or the sturdy Pidjars, 
straight and close and thick. For greater 
luxury there are Kurds with genuinesheen 
and richly uneven velvetiness. 

Not only must the individual textures 
in a room be chosen with discrimination, 
but their composition and distribution 
require careful study. A room with ex- 
tensive glass surfaces can be softened with 
heavy draperies and rich upholstery, but 
unless there is some emphasis on the inter- 
mediate textures, the room will seem to 
fall apart into ill-mated halves. More- 
over, you cannot concentrate all of your 
hard surfaces at one point and your 
heavy, soft qualities at another. The 
hardness must be carried throughout the 
room, even though it be only in bits of 
porcelain, and the flexibility of the dra- 
peries similarly must be given echoes in 
related textures—a bit of fabric on the 
wall or a covering on a table. 

Every object in your room either adds 
to, or detracts from, the satisfactory com- 
position of textures and should be con- 
sidered in terms of that interest. Your 
walls, your floor and all of the decora- 
tive elements of the room should be 
considered in terms of that interest. 
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How One Woman Solved the Housing Problem 


By ANNIE E. 


HE wanted a home, and that was how it began. She was 
tired of collecting rent from tenants who were never satis- 
fied, to pay toa landlord who never quite satisfied her. Why 

not simplify matters by a little move in real-estate, and for the 
future pay rent to one’s self? Therefore, she began to look about 
for something moderate in price, small but convenient. She 
might as well have searched for a pea-green penguin, or a six- 
legged carabou—“‘there wa’nt no sich animal.” At any rate, its 
habitat was not in the small city where she wanted to live. 
There were houses for sale, certainly. There were several large, 
high-priced bargains on the market requiring a corps of servants, 
and there was a long list of wooden boxes set down on square 
green handkerchiefs of lawn, duly equipped with heat and 
plumbing, and with the endless sameness of a porch toward the 
sidewalk. They looked as if delivered in dozen lots, and were so 
close together that one could hear one’s next-door neighbor spank 
the children or grind the coffee in the early dawn. And the 
prices! Her soul rebelled against paying from four to six thou- 
sand dollars for a home in a dry goods box! 

That was how it came about that her heart turned longingly to 
an old Dutch stone house she had loved since her childhood. It 
had stood deserted now for several years, its half doors swinging 
open, wooden shutters hanging, and all the small panes broken 
out of the deep windows. Many people had coveted the site 
and had even admired the old house as a thing of the past, but 
no one had ever conceived of any plan to use the corner where it 
stood except to tear the house down—no light task since it con- 
tained the contents of a stone quarry. The gable end with the 
divided door entering it, as doors should, from the garden, was 
toward the shaded street. That gabled wall meant a big wide 
fireplace in the living-room, flanked on either side by beautiful 
paneled cupboards reaching from floor to ceiling, and as the 
house stretched out along the southern exposure, one room deep, 
it meant sunshine all day from one side or the other. 

But while she calculated and hesitated and saw visions, the 
price of building materials was steadily climbing, and that 
dilapidated old 
roof loomed appall- 
ingly large just as 
it was. What 
would it mean to 
cover it when 
dormers came into 
it, and a kitchen 
porch? Shingles 
were soaring daily 
as if on wings, so a 
sudden purchase of 
the last of a van- 
ishing lot seemed 
to clinch the deci- 
sion. The shingles 
had to havea 
house to cover! 
But in the end 
those shingles 
came to look like 
wealth when a few 
supplementary 
ones had to be 
bought at double 
the price. 

As was to be ex- 
pected, that old 
house became at 
oncea storm centre 
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The old stone house had stood deserted for several vears, its half doors swinging open, wooden shutters 
hanging, and all the small panes broken out of the deep windows. 


P. SEARING 


of disapproval, reprobation and even of derision. Pessimists 
said that the walls were bound to fall; knowing neighbors volun- 
teered that there was always water in the cellar; the oldest in- 
habitant of the block knew for a fact that the soil pipe did not 
drain into the sewer but into an abandoned well. The plati- 
tudinarians lugged out the old bromide about a fool and his 
money, but the one thing about which all were agreed was that 
the woman was crazy! In the interests of justice it must be 
recorded that one and all have now changed their minds. 

Those walls that withstood, like a fortress, the firing of the 
British in Revolutionary days when Vaughn came up the Hud- 
son to burn out “‘that nest of Dutch rebels” have richly repaid 
the faith of their new owner. Repointed, and repaired, they rise 
as softly gray in their solidity as when Cornelius Masten piled 
them there for his farmhouse in 1750. A competent mason did 
the work, at not great expense, and pointed the big brick chim- 
neys as well, using the bricks from a fourth, which was taken 
down as superfluous. In one of the three remaining ones was built 
a flue for the furnace, thus narrowing the wide fireplace in the 
dining-room, not at all to the detriment of its beauty, and really 
adding to its quaintness. In addition, the mason used some of 
the old bricks to restore the Dutch oven which opens into the 
kitchen and makes an excellent cool-closet, with its air flue to the 
kitchen chimney. 

As for the water in the cellar—there is none. If it ever was 
there, it probably came in from the rain which poured through 
the broken roofs, when the house was a ruin. The plumber 
found to his complete satisfaction that the drainage went into the 
city sewer. The final charge about the fool and her money has 
been amply refuted by the result which smiles a greeting from 
the corner of two streets in our old Dutch city. 

The house was bought and labor begun in September, 19109, 
when labor and materials were already high and scarce, though 
below present prices. Its completion is, in a way, a testimonial 
to. what faith in human nature can do. Contract labor was 
barred out at the start as dearer and least satisfactory. Carpen- 

; ter, mason and 
electrician were 
selected with the 
greatest care— 
men well known 
for skill and abso- 
lute honesty, paid 
as they went along 
and then trusted! 
They were bound 
by nothing more 
than a rough ver- 
bal estimate, and 
yet the work was 
often under the 
price named at 
first. Second-hand 
material was used 
whenever possible, 
and not a scrap of 
old stuff taken out 
in restoring was 
wasted. 

The effort made 
throughout was 
to restore, not to 
alter or enlarge. 
The beauty of the 
building lies in its 
simplicity and 
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long, low lines, and this effect has 
been conscientiously kept, with the 
addition of modern comfort and con- 


venience. Only two outside changes 
have been made, and these have 
harmonized perfectly and added to 
the beauty: the addition of roof 
dormers, which give the upper rooms 
air and light and increase their size— 
to be sure they are double, while the 
Dutch used only single dormers, for 
our Holland ancestors valued neither 
air nor sunshine in bedrooms—and a 
kitchen porch which was added by 
continuing the roof down beyond the 
kitchen door, and running it out to the 
end of the house at the back. With 
flags of blue-stone, this makes an ideal 
place for the ice box and a tool closet, 








to be replaced, or parts of the very 
wide floor boards or sashes to be re- 
newed, or decay to be cut out. Pipes 
for plumbing and wiring for electric light, 
with gas-piping for the kitchen and bath- 
room, had to be concealed in house 
that had no plaster partitions and in 
which the side walls were finished right 
onthestone. The installation of central 
heat made furnace flues unnecessary. 
The builder, a man of taste, as well as 
skill in restoring old houses, was given 
a free hand, with the result that the 
boxing harmonizes with the paneling so 
well as to attract no attention. The 
staircase, originally a closed-in, break- 
neck affair, is one of his triumphs. 
Without either newel post or rails, the 
railing is made of the sawed-off boxing. 
The steps rise at an easy grade and are 
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and still leaves a place for a chair or 
two, in which one can shell the peas, 
string the beans, pit the cherries or 
just rock. 

On the opposite side of the house, 
opening from the wide hall by a 
divided door, is one of the most at- 
tractive features, a real Dutch “‘stoep,”’ with windows all round, 
and a door opening toward the back yard. This old stoep lay in 
a ruined heap, but out of the débris was rescued a good deal of 
material, including the window sashes. The carpenter found 
these window sashes to have been so arranged in the original 
building that the sills slid in and out like bureau drawers; so 
now, the sashes drop out of sight when not wanted. 

The restoration of the interior was more complex. The old 
oak beams were of rock-like solidity, but here and there were sills 


The old stone house after restoration. The beauty of 

the building lies in its simplicity and long low lines. 

The roof dormers, one of which is shown in detail 

in the lower picture, were added to give more size as 
well as light and air to the upper rooms. 


the charm of the big hall living-room. 

The kitchen, with its snoke-browned 
beams and ceiling, woodwork painted 
robins-egg blue, side walls pale tan, 
with tan rugs over blue-and-white 
linoleum, is one of-the prettiest rooms, 
while convenience is assured to the mistress, who will probably 
have to do her own work hereafter, by the coal and gas ranges, 
tubs, ample drip-boards, and long shelf under which hang all the 
implements wanted for constant use. 

The side walls and ceiling of the entire upper story, including 
bathroom, bedrooms, hall and lavatory are covered with plaster 
board, and tinted with one coat of muresco, a great saving over 
plaster and paper. The pale colorings and the wide dormers 
make light and airy rooms. Color is given to the room by 
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curtains, and by rugs and bed covers. 

Many of the economies in the house 
would have been impossible in con- 
tract work. For instance, all of the 
scraping of walls and paint, and the 
priming coats of paint, were done by 
an odd-job man. The painter, with a 
desire to codperate, pointed out such 
economies as the using of one coat of 
paint wherever possible, and the leav- 
ing out of all varnish, till varnish comes 
down in price. He used substitute 
oils and turpentines inside, but on the 
outside trim the best materials procur- 
able were used. All the side walls 
downstairs were covered with one 
coat of pale tan paint making a be- 
coming and inexpensive background 
for pictures, while the woodwork, 
which includes the paneling, big 
beams and wood ceiling, is ivory- 
white paint, composed of flat white 
toned with burnt sienna. The old 
half doors on the outside and the 
wooden shutters, with their huge 
strap hinges of wrought iron were 
painted a faded blue-green, and all the 
hardware, inside and out, so beautifully wrought by hand, was 
in black, including the long twisted hooks that hang so quaintly 
from the sills outside to hold the shutters open. 

Not the least count in the lunacy indictment against the 
purchaser of Cornelius Masten’s ruined farmhouse was that she 
at once put up a five-foot wire farm fence around her seventy- 
five by one hundred foot farm. But that made it possible to 
move her perennial border before there was a place for the 








Detail of the Dutch half door and shutters. Since 

the effort was made throughout to restore rather than 

to alter or enlarge, these remain as originally built 

with their huge strap hinges of wrought iron. The 

fireplace gives evidence that the interior restoration 
is as artistic and satisfying as the exterior. 





furniture, and flowers consequently 
have nodded gay greetings all summer 
to the many different kinds of birds 
that have come to bathe in the hol- 
lowed blue-stone, once a gutter, that had 
been sunk in the sod beside the border. 
Vines of all kinds,—woodbine, clema- 
tis, hops, roses,—any and every kind 
of pretty sort of vining plant that 
comes to hand is to be planted against 
that fence, where a wide bed is dug 
for the border. Already the green 
screen is growing around the tiny 
farm place, shrubs will soon make a 
defense from the street, and the out- 
door living which is the goal striven 
for is every day more and more pos- 
sible. 

Such were the experiences of one 
woman whose desire for artistic and 
comfortable home surroundings was 
realized through the wise choice and 
economical handling of the materials 
available. Throughout this great coun- 
try of ours are many houses like the 
one described here—empty, useless and 
deteriorating with each passing year. 
These old houses were built of rugged, enduring materials, 
and with honest, painstaking workmanship and they have stood 
the test of years. 

Aside from the economic exigencies of the situation, there is 
no little satisfaction in developing a home affording all the 
creature comforts together with the more superficial, though 
less utilitarian qualities that answer the instinctive craving for 
beauty in one’s surroundings. 








The Diary of a Garden that Grew 





By ESTHER BAILEY 


UNE finds the heaviest work of planting done. The suc- 
cession and late crops come in more gradually. Weeds and 


insect pests claim more attention and with both it pays to be 
forehanded. Before unfavorable weather, however, the gar- 
dener stands helpless. Sunshine and plentiful rain, but not too 
fiercely applied, make all the difference between success and 
failure. What must it have meant to those earliest New Eng- 
land settlers to struggle through an unfavorable season! 

It is difficult to reckon exactly the time spent in garden work. 
Half an hour or more can be:.used to advantage almost any 
time of the day. But the regular plan is to get into the garden 
for an hour or more as soon after eight-thirty as household and 
poultry cares allow. Time spent in gathering vegetables for 
the table is also hard to estimate. Picking strawberries and 
cutting asparagus is really work, but pulling a dozen onions or 
a couple of heads of lettuce is hardly worth counting. For the 
month our combined efforts might be averaged to fourteen hours 
a week—that means for both of us. The ‘‘Boy-by-the-hour”’ 
gave ever more reluctantly three hours a week on one afternoon 
at first, then divided into two periods of one and a half hours 
each, and finally vanished from our sight with ‘“‘no sadness of 


farewell.”” He had longings for a job as office boy in the big 
city. Why live by the sweat of his brow? 


June 1—Thermo. 90°. 
Cultivated where garden was watered the evening before. 
Hunted cut-worms. The seedsmen advertise a cut-worm 
killer which sounds worth trying next year. 
Sprayed currant bushes where currant worms were just begin- 
ning to appear. They work so rapidly that bushes would 
have been entirely stripped of leaves in a few days. Used 
new Perfection Sprayer (compressed air) and a solution of 
Pyrox—one half pound of Pyrox to ten quarts of water. 

June 2—Thermo. go°. 
Currant worms all killed by poison sprayed on leaves yes- 
terday. 
Too hot and dry for the transplanting which needs to be done. 
Watered Rows 1-6, cold frame, and Plot IX, strawberries and 
tomatoes. 
Planted onion sets, Row 67, where beets have failed through 
poor germination and cut-worms. 
Peas, Row 1, in blossom. 

June 4—Sowed King of the Garden lima pole beans (Rows 47 
and 48) 13 hills, 4 ft. apart, 6 seeds to the hill. 
Transplanted 14 Brussels sprouts from cold frame to Row 63, 
18 in. apart. 
Weeded and thinned. 

June 5—N. E. storm all day. 

June 6—Rain. 
Sowed 7 hills Stowell’s Evergreen corn on the edge of the po- 
tato plot beyond Row o1. 

June 7—Sowed 2 hills of Hubbard squash between hills of corn 
in Rows 68 and 70. 
Sowed one row Golden Bantam corn (Row 46) in drill, seeds 
2 in. deep. 
Sowed two rows Henderson’s Sieva beans (Rows 49 and 50), 
2 in. deep, 4 seeds to the foot. 
Sowed one hill Yellow Crookneck squash at end of Row 65. 
Sowed in 2nd cold frame two rows of Salamander lettuce, 
rows | ft. apart. 
Sowed one row Brussels sprouts between the rows of lettuce. 

June 8—Cauliflower plants withered after heat of last week and 
did not recover after rain. Upon investigation they have 
been stripped of all rootlets, and even the tap root is badly 
eaten, although they had grown well above ground up to this 
time. Cause? The cabbage maggot, which is still to be 
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found on roots of plants in Row 63. This pest is a white 
worm, } in. long, which hatches from the egg laid by a fly, 
resembling, but somewhat smaller than, the common house- 
fly. This species attacks all cruciferz, the fly laying its eggs 
on the ground soon after the plants are set out in the fall. 
As the eggs are laid in masses: which are white and distinctly 
visible, an insecticide may be applied at hatching time, or 
carbolic acid and kerosene emulsion a little later. Tar-paper 
disks placed about the stems of the plants close to the ground 
at time of transplanting prevent the adult from laying eggs or 
the larve from getting at the desired point. 

June 9—Sowed one row of Early White Flat Dutch turnips, 
Row 53. 

Planted one row onion sets between Rows 30 and 31. 

June 1o—Cultivated, weeded, thinned. 

Gradus peas (Row 11) in blossom. 
Stone tomatoes (Row 42) in blossom. 

June 11—Cut all tall feathery asparagus shoots on which beetles 
have been observed for a week past. There are two kinds: 
one, blue-black with yellow and dark -blue wing covers; the 
other, red with black spots on the wing covers; the former 
known as the common, or blue, asparagus beetle; the latter as 
the twelve-spotted, or red, asparagus beetle. Clusters of eggs 
deposited endwise upon the foliage in rows of 2 to 7 or more 
are also plainly visible. These stalks were placed in a pile 
to be burned. 

June 12—Staked tomatoes, Rows 93 and 95. 

Cultivated. 

June 14—Hot. 
Sprayed potato plot where a blister beetle, a yellow-and-black 
striped variety, sometimes called the ‘‘old-fashioned potato- 
bug,” and the familiar ‘Colorado potato-beetle”’ or ‘‘1o- 
lined beetle,” have appeared. Used Pyrox solution 1 to 5, 
and also sprayed beans, tomatoes and squash with the same. 
Salamander lettuce in cold frame (sowed June 7) up. 
Sieva beans (sowed June 7) up. 

June 15—Thermo. go°. 
Turnips (sowed June 9) up. 
Tomato plants (own sowing in flat March 24) in blossom. 
Picked a dozen strawberries. 
Corn (sowed June 7) up. 
Yellow Crookneck squash (sowed June 7) up. 
Brussels sprouts (sowed June 7 in cold frame) up. 
Every morning the first garden duty is to dig out cut-worms, 
which are now increasing in size but, luckily, diminishing in 
number. 

June 16—A thunderstorm, turning to a cold N. E. storm. 
Transplanted from cold frame 7 Brussels sprouts to Row 64, 
2 ft. apart, and replaced from cold frame 3 in Row 63. 

June 17—Cold rain all day and night. 

June 18—N. E. storm continued. Thermo. 45°. 
2 in. in 3 days. 

June 19—Staked tomatoes (Rows 42 and 43). 

June 20—Cultivated, weeded. 

June 21—S. E. storm all day. 

June 22—Fierce thunderstorm in the afternoon bringing a 
deluge of rain. The strawberries need sun badly; some of 
the earliest are rotting before fully ripe. 

June 23—Soil too wet to cultivate. The heavy rain did not 
beat things down badly. No wind in this section, but a slight 
tornado with hail in lower part of town and neighboring towns. 

June 24—Cultivated. Weeded asparagus. NHoed potatoes, 
onions, peas. 

June 25—Finished cultivating entire garden. 

June 26—Tied up with soft coarse twine 6 plants of endive to 
blanch, by folding the leaves in their natural position around 
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the heart and tying the outer leaves together by their tips in 
cone form. 

Sprayed all rows of potatoes and beans with Pyrox solution, 
1 to 5. Dusted turnip seedlings against flea-beetle with 
tobacco powder. Flea-beetles are small black beetles which 
fill the leaves with small holes. 

Picked from a Brussels sprouts leaf the first cabbage-worm, 
a velvety green caterpillar. 

June 27—Strawberries in their prime. 

June 28—Hot. 

~ Sowed 2 rows of Golden Bantam corn (Rows 51 and 52), in 
hills 3 ft. apart, 5 seeds to the hill, 2 in. deep. 

Sowed 1 row Stringless Green-pod beans (Row 47, where lima 
beans have failed), 2 in. deep, 4 seeds to the foot. 

June 29—Hot. 

~ Sowed 1 row rutabaga turnips (Row 48, where lima beans have 
failed) } in. deep. 

Sowed 1 row Danvers Half-Long carrots (Row 54) | in. deep. 
Bush beans, Row 10, in blossom. Potatoes Rows 72, 73, 74, 
in blossom. 

June 30—Two plants of the earliest corn showed a hole through 
leaves into stalk. Upon cutting open with a sharp pointed 
knife the live caterpillar of the stalk-borer was found (for- 
tunately not the more dreaded European corn-borer). It is 
not yet fully grown, { in. long, grayish and marked with five 
white stripes, one along the middle of the back and two on 
each side. The side stripes are absent from a point a short 
distance behind the head to about the middle of the body, giv- 
ing the borers a darkened appearance in the mid-region and 
lighter at each end. When fully grown they are described as 
entirely different, pinkish white, liberally marked with tiny 
brown spots and entirely destitute of stripes. 

Picked first Alaska peas from Row 1, nearly two weeks later 
than we usually begin. 
At $1.75 a peck they are a real luxury. 


The month has had three very hot spells and three periods of 
too much rain. Some of the first strawberries rotted on the 
vines. However, the rain lengthened the picking season, and 
considering the age of the bed, the supply has been abundant 
and of good quality. 

Several of the Black-seeded Tennis-Ball lettuce-heads wilted 
and ceased to grow. It is a very tender, sweet variety; nothing 
better in the salad line can be imagined when it goes straight 
from garden to table with no market middleman, but it suffers 
on hot days. Nota bene: Grow it as early as possible. The best 
was started in hot beds in February and transplanted to cold 
frame. The 42 thus transplanted April 20 packed one cold 
frame quite full, but set according to the orchard plan of “‘fillers’’ 
and judiciously subtracted, the final 18 were allowed to expand to 
their fullest, measured 14 in. across, had solid blanched centres, 
weighed a pound apiece, and deserved to belong to the Butter 
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class. We have had them served on the table, plain with French 
dressing, or in various salads, nearly every day for five weeks. 

The Big Boston lettuce, U. S. Government free seed sowed 
April 20 in Row 3, turned out to be a curly type (Simpson Curly 
or Boston Curly?) standing the hot weather and growing well. 
The half row, 22 ft., furnished about 60 heads, counting those 
left in the row after thinning and 15 heads transplanted to other 
rows in the garden. 

Of the cauliflower which started so well in the house and grew 
so strongly from stage to stage, not one survived the attack of 
cabbage maggots. A little earlier it might have escaped. We 
neglected to get tar-paper disks to place about the stem of each 
close to the ground as a deterrent to the fly which lays the eggs. 
Late cauliflower is safer from attack. 

The lima pole beans have only half-a-dozen plants to show 
for the thirteen hills. They came up slowly on account of the 
cold, wet weather. The seeds were attacked in the ground by a 
small beetle and the larve of the bean-fly, perhaps due to the 
manure used when the land was dug over. _ It is difficult to plant 
pole beans late enough to avoid this pest and still allow time 
enough for the crop to mature before frost. 

The Alaska peas were laden with 23 in. pods, well filled with 
smooth peas of excellent flavor, fit to accompany as royal a dish 
as salmon. The onions from sets, which have been gathered in 
the ‘‘bunch-onion”’ stage literally melted in the mouth. There 
was an abundance of asparagus and rhubarb, which from mature 
plants always seems a free gift of Mother Nature, like the 
dandelions growing in the grass-land. The only vegetables 
purchased from the market this month were new potatoes, from 
the South, yet the Receipts column shows how well the home 
table has been supplied. Next month we shall have a greater 
variety. 


GARDEN ACCOUNTS—JUNE 


Disbursements 











Labor 3 hours $.75 
Manure * cord 6.00 
Seeds 55 
Pyrox 5 Ibs. 1.25 
Slug-shot 5 Ibs. 55 
$9.10 
Receipts 

\sparagus 514 Ibs. $10.30 
Beet-greens 5 pk. 25 
Lettuce 39 heads 4.87 
Onions 3 dozen -54 
Peas 2 qts. .40 
Rhubarb 36 Ibs. 1.80 
Strawberries 22 boxes 9.10 
$27.26 

Cash Sales $4.04 

Gifts 15 

Own Table 23.07 
$27.26 











NE of the greatest discoveries of 
modern medicine is that which 
has enlightened us as to the de- 

structiveness of the common house fly—a 
bearer of disease and the most deadly of 
all the animal creation as far as human 
life is concerned. 

With knowledge of the danger of the 
little pest, measures have been taken to 
remove this peril and ‘‘Swat the fly” has, 
of recent years, been a slogan which has 
accomplished considerable good. The 
chief result of these crusades, however, 
has been educational rather than of direct 
benefit. There are about as many flies 
as ever, but we are getting ready to go 
after them in earnest, and those that 
we now have are not as deadly as they 
were since some laws have been made 
which forbid the depositing of refuse 
from stables within certain prescribed 
areas. 

That is a step in advance, for it is 
recognition of the fact that it is better to 
prevent flies than to kill them. Only 
when we get to the point of prevent- 
ing all of the flies in big cities will the 
race be free from the diseases and de- 
struction which the fly distributes. And 
the next step concerns our disposal of 
garbage. 

Modern methods of sanitation, relating 
to the disposal of refuse of all sorts, have 
done much to decrease the death-rate in 
some of our large cities. But probably a 








By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


perfect method of collecting garbage and 
hurrying it away in sanitary vehicles will 
never be found. Only by destroying it on 
the spot, in the home, wherever it is 
created, will all danger and trouble be 
averted. 

Successful burning on the premises 
where it originates is the modern method 
of garbage disposal. There are now on 
the market at least three practical and 
very satisfactory devices which make 
possible the quick, complete and sanitary 
destruction of garbage right in the kitchen 
where it is created. They have eliminated 
not only the danger lurking in the garbage 
itself, but have done away with frequent 
trips to the garbage can on the back porch 
or in the back yard. Where one of these 
devices is used there is not a corner of the 
back yard which is avoided by the chil- 
dren. The whole yard is neat and whole- 
some. While all of these devices operate 
on the same principle of burning the 
garbage, they possess their individual 
features and are somewhat differently 
installed. 

One form of the garbage crematory (the 
Incinerite), can be conveniently installed 
in either new or old buildings, residences, 
apartments, hospitals, hotels or wherever 
waste originates, and it destroys by in- 
cineration all house, kitchen or sick-room 
waste, wet or dry, animal or vegetable, 
before it has a chance to menace the 
health of the household. All during the 


The Domestic. Either gas or 
coal may be used in operating 
this incinerator. The heat ts 
no greater than that produced 
by the ordinary kitchen range, 
and if used after all the work 
in the kitchen is done, there 
will be no annoyance whatever 
from the heat. 


No bending is necessary when 
emptying garbage into the hop- 
per door—an advantage greatly 
appreciated by all housewives. 
Another great advantage is the 
low cost of operation, which 
varies from three to five cents 
a day, according to the amount 
of garbage to be destroyed. 
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Garbage Incinerators 


day the incinerator takes the place of 
the kitchen pail and the garbage can. 
Day or night a touch of a match will 
reduce the entire mass of what would 
have been garbage into a handful of 
sterile ashes. 

The machine generates about twelve 
hundred degrees of heat, but is so con- 
structed—being lined with asbestos with 
an air space between the outer and inner 
walls, thereby giving a constant circula- 
tion of air—that the radiation is reduced 
to a minimum. This intense heat is 
necessary for the rapid and thorough 
incineration of the waste placed in it, 
insuring perfect sanitation. Other meth- 
ods have been tried for the burning of 
garbage, such as the machines connected 
with hot-water heaters, but these do not 
give perfect sanitation, for the waste, in- 
stead of being destroyed quickly, is merely 
cooked. 

The cost of operation is very slight, five 
cents worth of gas a day being sufficient to 
destroy a bushel of garbage, which re- 
quires from three quarters of an hour to 
one hour to burn, depending upon its 
nature. The residue is only a very small 
quantity of ashes, which may be dumped 
back in the hopper door on top of the 
following day’s accumulations, and burned 
over and over for several weeks, thereby 
saving the trouble of taking ashes out of 
the house each time garbage is burned. 
The cost of operation may be still further 
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reduced by turning on 
the gas for ten or fifteen 
minutes, drying out the 
garbage, during which 
process it forms a gas of 
its own, and after it has 
been ignited the gas from 
the regular house supply 
may be turned off and 
the garbage will burn by 
itself. In this case, 
however, a greater quan- 
tity of ashes is left and 
would require removal 
from the house oftener. 

Another machine (the 
“Domestic” Incinerator), 
operates in much the 
same manner as the one 
just described, but per- 
mits of the use of either 
gas or coal as the fuel 
with which the garbage 
is burned. In the gas- 
burning incinerator there is a garbage 
chamber, a down-draft flue, a combustion 
chamber and an ash-pit. The front, the 
top and the base are constructed of gray 
cast iron, the sides and back are of sheet 
metal reinforced with angle iron, and a 
heat-resisting material placed between the 
casing and the fire-tile lining. The entire 
interior is constructed of special fire-clay 
blocks laid in high temperature cement. 
Openings in the fire tiles are so designed 
that all heavy gases distilled from the 
garbage pass through the flame zone be- 
fore entering the combustion chamber 
and the flue. The gas-burner is of the 
blast siphon type, equipped with proper 
air mixers, pilot lights and operating 
valves. The charging door is of the hop- 
per type, and no parts extend into the fire, 
the hopper being 
formed on the out- 
side of the incinera- 
tor. The coal-burn- 
ing type of this 
incinerator is similar 
in construction to the 
gas-burning type 
with the exception of 
the grate. In the 
latter there is a 
single grate of cast 
iron, with lever ex- 
tending to facilitate 
operation; in the 
coal-burning type 
there are two sets of 
grates: one for the 
garbage, which con- 
sists of special fire- 
clay tiles located 
directly above the 
fuel chamber, and a 
coal grate of special 
design, of the shak- 
ing and dumping 
type. 

The heat ina 
kitchen from all of 


The Kernerator. 
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This type of machine is installed when the building is erected. The 
incinerator chamber is located in the basement, and all that is seen in the kitchen is the 


neat hopper door. 


the machines described is not any greater 
than that of the range, but, apart from 
this, the proper time to operate them is 
after all other work in the kitchen is 
finished, so that in summer there would be 
no annoyance whatever from their heat. 
The ideal installation is to place the 
machine in the kitchen, connecting it with 
the same flue that is connected with the 
range. There is no odor from the garbage, 
either while resting in the machine or 
during the process of burning, and by 
placing the incinerator in this position all 
garbage cans or receptacles are eliminated, 
as it is quite as easy to dump the waste 
right into the machine as into a pail. In 
case a machine is not filled up with one 
day’s accumulations, it need not be 
operated then, but can be let go until the 





This shows the incinerator chamber as built in the chimney in the basement. 
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next day, or until it is 
filled. Noodor is caused 
by letting the waste col- 
lect in the machine, as 
there is a constant draft 
through it which carries 
up the flue any odor 
there might be. 

While some ashes have 
to be removed eventu- 
ally, that is all that has 
to be handled at any 
time, so that, no matter 
what contingency might 
arise in the handling of a 
city’s garbage, such as 
strikes, tie-ups, failure of 
the garbage man to call 
at the regular time, and 
the like, there would be 
no nuisance about the 
premises from several 
days’ or perhaps weeks’ 
accumulations of garbage. 

Another type of incinerator, designed 
to solve the problem of the disposal of all 
household waste, including garbage, is 
the built-in-the-chimney incinerator (the 
Kernerator). This machine is installed 
when the building is erected; the incinera- 
tor chamber is located in the basement, 
and all that is seen in the kitchen is the 
neat hopper door. It is built into an en- 
larged base of the kitchen chamber 
wherein is placed an arrangement of 
grates designed with a by-pass, which 
permits the draft to pass over and around 
as well as through the material to be 
burned. No fuel is required, as the sys- 
tem is founded upon the demonstrated 
fact that in a normal household there is 
more than enough combustible material in 
the form of waste paper, rags and the like, 
to dry out the 
moisture from any 
ordinary supply of 
garbage. Garbage it- 
self is thoroughly 
combustible when 
dried and_ requires 
only sufficient heat 
to evaporate the 
moisture in order to 
render it combustible. 

Little or no de- 
composition of 
kitchen waste will 
take place inside of 
this type of incinera- 
tor, even in the hot- 
test wéather, be- 
cause the inside of 
the chimney contains 
soot, creosote and 
gases which are all 
preservatives and dis- 
infectants and pre- 
vent decomposition 
for the relatively 
short periods between 
burnings. It is the 
(Continued on page 422) 
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Blending the Old With the New 


By MARION BROWNFIELD 


ELECTING new home furnishings that blend with the old- 
S time worn things we already possess is indeed an art. It 
is somewhat like the difficult task a bride faces in trying 
to make the simple inexpensive furniture of “love in a cottage” 
live up to some one very elegant wedding present. Of course, 
though, in selecting one new piece for ourselves, we have the 
ereat advantage of planning it for some distinct need and of 
choosing something that will be harmonious in line and color. 
Yet, too, we cannot always buy just exactly our heart’s desire 
on account of our pocketbook. 

Blending the new with the old partakes both of age and youth. 
There are many household pieces that perhaps do not, to the 
outsider, at least, conform to an up-to-date color scheme, or har- 
monize entirely with the fad for period furnishings. Age gives 
to furniture associations that warm the very cockles of our 
heart when we return home after just a bit of an absence, for, to 
quote Edgar Guest, “It takes a heap of livin’ in a house to make 
ita home.” Thus does time give our furnishings the very dignity 
of our personal family life in the home. Youth craves—and 
rightly enough—color and light as the symbols of active cheerful 
life, and should receive its recognition, also, in home furnishings. 
Thus, blending the new with the old should be the delightful 
combination of dignity with cheerfulness. If we subtly add 
hospitality and good taste, we should have an “atmosphere” 
that is bound to make our hearthstone attractive to all. 

One of the things that impressed the writer when looking at 
photographs of the home of the late Theodore Roosevelt, at 
Oyster Bay, was the evident sincerity of that home, for the fur- 
nishings were all in the style of the Roosevelts’ early housekeep- 
ing. Neither honor nor wealth had interferred with the simple 
ideals for comfort and individual taste. 

Of course, we owe to youth its pride and joy in the home. 
Sometimes just “doing over” young daughter’s room is all- 
satisfying. Then 2gain the young “‘assistant-hostess”’ 
longs ardenthy for a new color scheme in the living- 
room, a tea-wagon, which is an undeniable aid to hos- 
pitality, or perhaps some of the ‘‘adorable round sofa 
pillows!’ It’s part of the budding home-making in- 
stinct, after all, is n’t it? 

But it does take a little thought to keep the home 
from being at odds with itself! That new bridge-lamp 
with the Oriental-looking shade that intrigued daugh- 
ter may be a ‘little too modern in appearance for 
mother’s cherished and faithful old mahogany secre- 
tary. The situation, if we will only see it, is as hu- 
morous as Dickens would have it. Like Twemlow— 





the dining-table in Our Mutual Friend—it may be an “insoluble 
question” which is the “oldest friend or the newest friend” 
from the point of view of the whole family! 

But seriously, the practical resolves itself into replacing worn- 
out things with new furnishings and new styles that will not 
make the old, remaining close by, incongruous. 

Two very skillful blenders are draperies and floor coverings. 
Color is a wonderful magician for ‘“‘connecting” odd furnishings. 
It is perhaps just what makes the beautiful room, full of the col- 
lection of years and travel, superior to the room crowded with 
every “what-not” until it comes near being a “junk-shop.” 
Color carried out in draperies and rugs in a tone that repeats the 
leading tone of the woods used in the room creates harmony. 

A home that serves as a splendid example of this refurnishing 
is one that was furnished in the style of ten years ago—fumed 
oak against woodwork to match and walls papered in brown 
tapestry. This is being refurnished gradually and the transfor- 
mation is charming at every step. The first change was of rugs. 
The figured dining-room rug was replaced with a plain one of 
silvery tan hue shaded into deeper browns at the border. The 
curtains, which were scrim, hung straight and full, are now of 
light écru silk. The colors of the walls and floor coverings blend, 
and an attractive rose pattern in the curtains lends brightness 
to the room. 

Fortunately, the style for period reproductions makes possible 
a wide choice in blending new with old furnishings. In this 
dining-room, mentioned above, with brown walls and the 
silvery tan rug the Mission set could very successfully be re- 
placed with a reproduction of a William and Mary suite, fin- 
ished in walnut, that would blend charmingly with the browns. 

The problem of what to discard, and what to keep is often 
difficult to solve, especially when the object of debate holds mem- 
ories, but the decision can be made by a simple test. For 
example, a chair can wisely be put to such a test as 
this: Is it comfortable, is it charming? If it can 
comply with neither ideal, surely, even memories 
can hardly reproach us! 

There is one more suggestion for blending the new 
with the old—let us be as discriminating with bric-a- 
brac as if we were decorating someone else’s home. 
Sometimes sentiment blinds us to many really out- 
grown, dingy or even soiled trifles on the mantle. 
Truly, every piece should justify itself as well as 
harmonize with its surroundings. 

Blending the new with the old, artistically, makes 
the home ‘‘the place where loveliness keeps house.” 
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. Y of the most delightful country houses in America 

e alleries are those inspired by the traditions of Georgian 
¥ “ England. 

of &uggestion g About these dwellings there is an atmosphere of 

livableness typieal of American country life today 

~—well exemplified in such interiors as the sunny Morning 

Room shown above, its graceful Furniture of XVIII 

Century origin finding an ideal background in the broad 

casements looking out upon the garden terrace beyond. 


That this interior, as well as others of like charm, may 

be reproduced within one’s own surroundings, becomes 
obvious upon a stroll through the interesting Galleries of 
this establishment. Here one may acquire Furniture and 
decorative accessories tracing their genealogy to all the 
historic Periods—each object invested with the pervasive | 
charm of Old World artistry, though by no means 
prohibitive in cost. ; 


De luxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


48™-49™ Streets ~ ~ New York City 
Formerly of West 32 ¢ Street 
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the average American 

home there are usually 
only a few places where flowers 
may be grown to advantage. As 
a rule, the smaller the area, the 
more restricted is the opportu- 
nity, and the more the obstacles 
that stand in the way of success. 
Yet these are the very places 
where it is most important that 
success be assured through the 
right selection of the flowers to 
be grown. 

The flowers in our gardens, 
for the most part, are direct 
descendants of flowers that 
grew in the wilds of nature, and 
in these wilds they had become 
adapted to certain conditions 
as to sunshine and moisture and 
soil which still are necessary 
for their proper growth. A few 
ycars ago the botanists had a 
great deal to say about “Plant 
Societies.” There were certain 
societies adapted to the sea- 
side, others to marshy areas 
and peat bogs, others to sandy 
plains or open prairies, and still 


. the grounds surrounding 


The Gladiolus 1s very effective for out- 
door display and indoor decoration. 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


Flowers for Sunshine and Shade 





Plantain lily, or Funkia, which is, perbaps, the 
most satisfactory border plant for deep shade. 


others to the borders of the woods or even 
the deep shadows of the forests. This 
socialization of plants was simply an ex- 
pression of the ways in which they had 
become adapted to the conditions of their 
existence. 

Probably the most important thing to 
take into consideration in selecting flowers 
for garden planting is the relation to 
sunshine. A plant whose ancestors have 
been used to the full exposure of the sun 
is not likely to thrive in the shadows of 
buildings or trees; and, conversely, a plant 
which has descended from a shade-loving 
species is not likely to thrive so well in 
full exposure to sunshine. This is easily 
explained, because even the minute 
structure of the leaves is adapted to the 
degree of light to which the plant has be- 
come accustomed, and it thrives best 
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when this same relation is 
continued. 

Consequently, the first thing 
to determine in selecting the 
flowers for a border garden, or 
for any other ornamental plant- 
ing, is to determine whether the 
situation has an abundance of 
sunshine or not. Fortunately, 
on most places we can find sites 
where there is sunshine enough 
for most flowers, and the range 
of selection is very wide. There 
are certain groups, however, 
which especially repay planting 
in the open, and some of these 
are worthy of special mention 
in this connection. 

Perhaps no one plant is 
more deserving of a bit of 
propaganda for setting out in 
May than the gladiolus. Many 
people have discovered that 
this is one of the most satisfac- 
tory of all cut flowers to plant 
for outdoor display and indoor 
decoration. Many others will 
make the same discovery if 
they will spend a small amount 
for some (Continued on page 422) 


Funkia-glauca. A plantain lily of 
slender stalk and silvery-green leaves. 
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that I simply had to enamel the window 





The feminine eye is immediately captivated 
by the bewitching beauty of Vitralite, he 
Long-Life Examel, in the new Tints. Im- 
agine their sheer loveliness on your furniture 
or woodwork! No heavy, dauby colors, 
these, but delicate, rare enamel shades, of 
character and distinction, that possess wear- 
ing qualities, unrivaled by paint. 


Vitralite Tints give to old pieces of furni- 
ture an indescribable charm — they liven up 
a room, or a whole house for that matter. 
And they are so easy to use. The smooth, 
creamy liquid flows on without laps or brush 
marks and forms a surface of seeming rare 
glaze, but of durability incomparable. 


Made of specially treated oils and other 
costly raw materials, ground and reground in 
the mills, strained and purified, the difference 
between Vitralite and ordinary enamels is 
noticeable as soon as you open the can. 


PRATT & 


VARNISH PRODUCTS 


El’ Hoor Varnish: vitralite Gname’: Gffecto futo Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes-Gnameli Stains- Fillers Ete. 
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‘Oh, Tommy, that beautiful green tint is just too sweet with the white house 
and pink geraniums!’’ 
“It’s the Leaf Green Vitralite Enamel, Betsy, and it’s such fun putting it on 


b aioe ] 9? 
oxes too! 

In the finest of residences, Vitralite is spec- 
ified by architects who are particular that the 
finished work reflects the promised beauties 
of their plans. And painters who consider 
economy with quality, use Vitralite because 
it can be applied with a minimum of labor. 

Vitralite, he Long-Life Enamel, is put up in 
cans of convenient size, in White, Ivory, 
Cream, Gray, Leaf Green and Chinese Blue. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt §2 Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you may 
have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada: 23 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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A Comfortable Dwelling 


By CHARLES A. KING 


NDIVIDUALS contemplating the 
building of a dwelling may include the 
qualities they desire in their homes in 

such terms as ‘‘a convenient dwelling,” “‘a 
modern dwelling,” or “‘a stylish dwelling,” 
but the one quality which all agree is 
necessary in a home is comfort, and surely 
a dwelling cannot be called comfortable 
unless a temperature can be maintained 
which will insure the inmates against in- 
convenience during winter weather. 

Usually frame dwellings of the more ex- 
pensive type are built with reasonable 
precaution to insure comfort, but gener- 
ally the homes of the masses, and especi- 
ally those which are built for the purpose 
of renting, are built with minimum first 
cost as the highest ideal of their construc- 
tion. This involves no more than super- 
ficial safeguards against the rigors of 
winter, and too often the provision for 
heating consists of a cheaply built and im- 
properly installed heating plant, or a 
heating system which is inadequate to the 
task of making the building comfortable 
in cold weather. Naturally such a house 
will require from 10 to 50 per cent more 
fuel to heat it, according to present ideals 
of comfort, than would be necessary to 
heat a thoroughly built house of the same 
general plan and size. 

In contemplating the building of a 
wooden dwelling for his own occupancy, 
the prospective home-builder should con- 
sider the cost of maintenance quite as 
much as the first cost of construction, for 
Old Boreas and Jack Frost will be in 
evidence every year as long as the house 
stands, and it seems that a part of their 
mission on earth is the enriching of the 
fuel dealers and others who profit by the 
calamities cold weather brings to man- 
kind. If the prospective builder attaches 
too much importance to the first cost of 
his home, he can blame no one but him- 
self if his annual fuel cost exceeds by an 
appreciable percentage that of a neighbor 
whose house was built with fuel economy 
in view. Our friend remembers that he 
thought his neighbor was foolish to pay 
several hundred dollars more for his 
place—which, to the casual observer 
would seem very similar to his own—but 
a comparison of fuel cost, repairs of frozen 
water-pipes and the comfort of the fami- 
lies indicated that the neighbor was wiser 
than he seemed. For an example, we will 
assume that our friend’s house required 
twelve tons of coal at $12 per ton to heat it 
comfortably, while his neighbor used but 
nine tons, hence there was a saving of 25 
per cent in the latter’s coal bill. Assum- 
ing that the cost of the improvements 
added $600 to the cost of the neighbor’s 
home, the difference in the coal bill was 
equivalent to an interest of 6 per cent 











upon the original added investment, not 
considering the reduced danger of damage 
by frozen and burst water pipes, and other 
expenses liable in connection with a build- 
ing in which precautions against cold 
weather are absent. 

Any house will be more comfortable in 
our northern climate if it is so located that 
the living-rooms have a southern expo- 
sure, as often the heat of the sun will save 
an excessive draft upon the coal bin. 

The escape of heat from any house is 
caused by leakage through cracks and 
crevices due to poor workmanship, the 
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shrinking of unseasoned material, around 
the windows and doors, to conduction 
through the material of which the house is 
built, and to loss through ventilation. The 
latter loss is unavoidable at the present 
stage of scientific knowledge of the be- 
havior of heat; but it is certain that the 
more effectively the cracks and crevices of 
a house are stopped, the less heat will es- 
cape: cold is the absence of heat, and when 
the sun’s rays do not furnish enough heat 
to overcome the temperature of the out- 
side air it is necessary to use artificial 
means to make the house comfortable. 
The more obstacles which can be placed in 
the way of heat leaving the house, the 
more comfortable will be the occupants of 
the house, and no material available for 
common use is so efficient a retardent of 
conduction as a good grade of building 
paper. 

As we are discussing methods of at- 
taining the highest possible resistance of a 
moderate priced frame house to external 
conditions of climate, we shall do no more 
than mention the weather resisting quali- 
ties of other buildings. 

Among the building materials in com- 
mon use, wood is the most efficient non- 
conductor of heat; hence, we will consider 
the ordinary wooden frame house the 
basis for comparison; a stucco-finished 
frame house, with sheathing paper and air- 
space between the sheathing and stucco, 
will have about the same resistance to the 
conduction of heat as a well-built wooden 
house. A ventilated brick or concrete 
wall, or a wall containing air-spaces, in- 
creases resistance to conduction from 
about 20 to 40 per cent. A driving rain 
may force its way through a solid brick 
wall 16 inches thick, and in any event, 
plastering spread directly upon the inner 
surface of a brick or concrete wall, whether 
ventilated or not, will almost invariably 
“‘sweat;’”’ that is, more or less moisture 
will be condensed upon the inner surface of 
the wall, as the brick of which the wall is 
laid will become so chilled by contact with 
the outside temperature that the heat of 
the house will not warm the inner surface 
to such a degree that moisture from the 
air in the house will not condense upon it 
to some extent. The best method of 
remedying this defect is to place 1-inch 
furrings upon the inside of the walls and 
lath and plaster upon them; this leaves an 
air-space between the outer walls and the 
finished surface of the inside walls, for it 
practically prevents the passage of mois- 
ture and the forming of condensation, and 
reduces the conduction of heat to a 
minimum. 

It is claimed by the manufacturers o! 
hollow tile that a house built of their 
product is less affected by external tem- 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC,, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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perature than a house built of any other 
material, and their claim is supported by 
many who have built such houses. This 
is a comparatively new method of build- 
ing construction, but that it has made a 
place for itself is evidenced by the number 
of moderate-priced houses which have 
been built of this material. This method 
of construction with a stucco finish re- 
sults in a building which is comfortable 
and architecturally desirable. 

In order to arrive at an understanding 
of the method by which a wooden building 
may be built to insure the 
maximum efficiency of the \ 





heating system, we must 
first understand the basic 
principle of making a house 
impervious to external con- 
ditions of weather; this is 
illustrated by the vacuum 
bottle; as it is impossible to 
maintain an effective vacu- 
um in the walls of a house, 
dead air-spaces are the best- 
known substitute. 

The making of a warm 
cellar is of the first import- 
ance, and this must be ac- 
complished without divert- 
ing any heat which should 
be carried upstairs, for, 
with a cold cellar, it will be ; 
difficult to heat the lower 











floor satisfactorily. We will Fig. 4. 


assume that the foundation 

is built ready for the brick underpinning, 
which involves the setting of the cellar 
window and door frames. It is plain that 
there must be a joint between the side of 
the frame and the masonry which will 
permit the leakage of air. This may be 
remedied by nailing a square or triangular 
piece of wood upon the edge of the frame 
as indicated in Fig. 1 at a, and laying the 
brick around it; the stability of the wall 
will not suffer if the bonding brick, or the 
headers, are cut as shown at b and a wire 
bond used as atc. The stool of the frame 
should be set in mortar, which should fill 
the groove in the underside of the stool at 
d, and lap well up on the inside edge of the 
stool as at e. This also prevents rain 
from driving under the window stool. 

After the sills of the house are in place 
upon the underpinning, and the walls and 
the lower floor framed so there will be no 
more motion to them, and before the 
sheathing is put on, the joint at a, Fig. 2 
should be carefully pointed with mortar, 
that is, the mortar should be worked be- 
tween the top of the underpinning and the 
bottom of the sill wherever there is room 
to push it in from either the outside or in- 
side of the wall. 

The common form of construction used 
upon moderate-priced houses is a combi- 
nation of the old mortised frame and of 
balloon construction, in which the studs 
extend from the top of the sill at b to the 
under side of the plate at c, Fig. 2. Ledge 
boards or ribbands are cut into the studs 
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at d to receive the floor joists of the floors 
above the first which are not supported by 
the plate; hence it is obvious that there 
will be a continuous air space between the 
studs—in effect, a chimney extending 
from the cellar to the plate or to the attic. 
To prevent this, brick should fill the space 
at ¢ as indicated, forming a “brick nog- 
gin,” which will effectually prevent the 
passage of warm air from the cellar through 
the walls of the house. Brick noggin is 
the best known fireguard for the type of 
house under discussion, and this, or some 
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modified form of it, is required wherever 
building is subject to building or fire laws. 
Bridging may be placed between the wall 
studs every few feet as at f, which will 
prevent the upward motion of warm air 
that has entered the walls through the 
porous plastering. A board should be 
placed at g to prevent the circulation of 
air between the floor joists, and the carry- 
ing away of the warm air which has passed 
through the plastered ceiling of the room 
below into the spaces between the studs. 
The presence of these dead-air spaces will 
be noticeable upon days when cold and 
blustering winds penetrate every corner 
of the ordinary house, and it seems im- 
possible to keep warm. Also these air 
stops will prevent the passage of vermin 
and will effectually stop the draft which 
has given this type of construction the 
name of “fire trap.” 

Back plastering is the old tried and 
proved method of forming double air 
spaces between the studs; until recently it 
has consisted of nailing a -inch square 
piece upon the studs and lathing and 
plastering upon them, but plaster board 
may be used instead as shown at b, Fig. 2 
and Fig. 3, which will effect a saving in 
cost and be more efficient, as wall board is 
less porous than plaster, hence, a better 
nonconductor of heat. In plastering all 
the rooms, the heat will be conserved by 
plastering between the base grounds and 
the lower floor as at k, before the base is 
fitted. 


Fig. 3. 
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After the house has been boarded in, 
the window frames should be set as usual, 
with paper placed under the casings and 
projecting several inches to receive the 
paper of the walls. The house should be 
covered with the grade of paper known as 
“waterproof,” for the cheaper building 
papers are thin and porous, and are ac- 
cordingly of low efficiency; also, water 
beating in as the result of a driving rain 
soon causes the cheaper paper to dis- 
integrate. 

Usually the roof of a house of this type 
is framed, boarded and cov- 
ered with the idea that it is 
only for the purpose of 
protecting the house from 
external conditions, but it 
has another purpose, that of 
preventing the conduction 
and leakage of heat from the 
house. The second floor of a 
house is always easier to heat 
than the first floor, and the 
attic easier than either, be- 
cause the heat in the house 
and in the radiating system 
rises, and any heat that is not 
absorbed by those living in 
the house, or that does not 
pass out through walls or 
through openings, eventu- 
ally passes through the roof. 
A roof covered with closely 

Fig. 5. laid square-edged boards as 

at i, Fig. 2, and a layer of 
building paper at m before the shingles are 
laid, will add much to the ability of the 
roof to resist the escape of heat. In more 
expensive houses matched roofing boards 
may be used, and two or three thicknesses 
of building paper. It would be interesting 
to know to just what extent the conduc- 
tion of heat through the walls and roofs of 
buildings is responsible for the fact that 
the temperature in thickly populated city 
districts is several degrees higher than in 
the open country; if the houses of our 
northern cities were properly constructed 
with due consideration to comfort and 
economy of fuel, a large part of the heat 
which now escapes would be confined 
where it would do the most good. 

After the floor joists (m), are in place, 
usually, the rough under floor is laid. In 
most of the northern belt of states the 
under floor is laid upon all floors, but 
often the second and third floors have but 
one floor, the wearing, or top floor. The 
merits of this as a flooring proposition will 
not be discussed here, but the double floor, 
with paper between, as at 0, does much to 
prevent the passage of heat, and incident- 
ally the passage of noise from one floor 
to another. In fact, every obstacle to the 
circulation of air from one part of the 
house to another, except as desired or 
directed for the purposes of heating and 
ventilation, adds to the efficiency of the 
heating system. 

A house may be well built with a good 
grade of building- (Continued on page 430) 
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Residence D. H. Murphy, Hartford, Conn. 


(Equipped with Lunken Windows.) Cortlandt F. Luce, Architect. 


LUNKEN’ WINDOWS aare different 


And provide a list of Lunken advantages with the good appearance not equaled by any other type of window. 


For the Residence, Hospital, Hotel, Apartment Building 












































“Shipped Completely Assembled” 


NY degree of ventilation from a mere crack top and 

bottom to the full 100% opening — Disappearing Sash, 

which does not extend into the room, nor stand out in the 
wind, nor interfere with screens or draperies. 

Full length, flat, metal frame copper screens which dis- 
appear into the boxhead for winter storage, and secured 
against deterioration or damage, but instantly accessible 
—eliminating annual expense of screen removal and re- 
placements. Copper weather-stripped, Zero-tight when 
closed. Saves heat, excludes dirt and dust. 

LUNKEN WINDOWS easily installed in any type of 
new building, their construction admits of any desired 
inside or outside trim or decoration. 

LUNKEN WINDOWS in any 
building are a real commercial 
asset and will bring you a better 
return in rent or sale. 


Delivered from factory com- 
plete— glazed, fitted, screened, 
hung, weather-stripped, tested and 
guaranteed — ready to set in wall. 
Manufactured from the highest 
grade of materials procurable. 

Our Architectural! and En- 
gineering Departments are at 
your service. Grant us the privi- 
lege of sending detailed infor- 
mation. Write today. 

















The LUNKEN“ WINDOW“ &2 


4051 Cherry Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




































COMMUNITY of neighbors, an as- 
A sociation of home-loving people 
whose aim in life is to promote 
fellowship, happiness and good-will, whose 
watchword is cordiality, whose creed is 
friendship—such is the community of 
Jackson Heights on Long Island consist- 
ing of garden apartment homes. Some 
thirty or more apartment buildings on 
these Heights, accommodating about six 
hundred families, were offered to the 
tenants on a codperative basis. The suc- 
cess of the plan was immediate, so the 
majority of the residents own their apart- 
ment homes. Tennis, golf, bowling, chil- 
dren’s playgrounds offer recreation and 
outdoor sport. A practical nine-hole golf 
course has been laid out and has the dis- 
tinction of being the first community golf 
course in the country. 

Other features of the new garden apart- 
ments are: Every room an outside room 
with windows facing the parked street in 
front and gardens in the rear. All of the 
apartments have tiled, model bathrooms 
with shower baths and tubs low set. The 
kitchens are fitted with porcelain wash- 
trays and sink, overhead dryers, cold 
chests, ranges and ample closet-room or 
storage-space. 

Mr. F. G. Randall, always progressive 
and deeply interested in 
the multiple home plan 
for many people, was 
quick to sense public in- 
terest in electrical house- 
keeping, and he has 
equipped a modern six- 
room apartment with 
electrical household aids. 
Mrs. Mary Hope Norris, 
who assembled the elec- 
trical hands in this multi- 
ple home, believes that 
they offer the best solu- 
tion of the servant prob- 
lem for the small family. 
She tells how, in old 
plantation days in the 
Southland, the family 
dishes were not removed 
from the table, but after 
each meal, the servants 
brought in a big tub of 
hot water and the mis- 
tress of the home washed 
the dishes at table, giv- 
ing them to the servants 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Electrifying the Multiple Home 


By GRACE T. HADLEY 


to dry. In those days, servants were 
plentiful and labor was cheap, but nowa- 
days electrical hands in the home have 
taken over this work, saving the hands 
of the mistress and enabling her to bid 
farewell to drudgery. 

The problem of equipping an apartment 
or multiple home building to meet the 
growing demands of the modern public is 
most important; and when an owner of- 
fers one of these multiple home buildings 
to the public, he must show equipment 
and conveniences not to be had elsewhere. 
The electrical installation may, in a broad 
way, be divided into two parts—the 
portion serving all parts of the building 
and the part serving the separate apart- 
ments. Within these separate apart- 
ments the equipment must be complete. 

The lighting requirements must re- 
ceive first attention. In this electrified 
multiple home, the lighting has received 
careful attention. The lighting simulates 
daylight diffusion; from the top of a wide- 
mouthed deflector a large part of the rays 
go directly to the ceiling; the rest of the 
rays go directly from the lamp to a glass 
diffusing disc through which the direct 
light is filtered softly as the disc is fitted 
with a silken screen. Over the deflector 


is a heavily fringed shade of silk harmoniz- 
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A late supper of creamed chicken, toast and coffee—all prepared by use of electricity, 
the one servant who never complains of working overtime. 
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ing with the decorative scheme of the 
room. Plenty of good light is necessary, 
but not a flood of light—light where you 
want it and when you want it. 

The home molds human lives and 
develops the highest type of human be- 
ings, so physical comfort is the first req- 
uisite; but more important is mental 
comfort or zxsthetic satisfaction, and for 
this satisfaction there is plenty of good 
music available. Music in the home 
formerly meant a piano, and, unless there 
was also a skilled performer, the zsthetic 
satisfaction was not always a concomitant 
circumstance. 

“Music hath charms,” so it happened 
that a certain great inventor desired to 
make music for the masses. He wanted to 
reach them in their homes, to edify and 
entertain them. Today 140,000,000 rec- 
ords are in use throughout the world in 
princely palaces, in millions of homes and 
in thatched huts. 

The phonograph has developed from a 
box equipped with a rotating brass cyl- 
inder covered with tin foil, a tone arm, 
200 needles and as many records as the 
family budget could buy into a mahog- 
any cabinet 47 inches high with such im- 
provements as the automatic stop, the re- 
producer, and an additional means of tone 
control. A _ logical ad- 
vance from this is period 
casedesignsandartstyles, 
so that the phonograph 
has become an early Jaco- 
bean art cabinet or an old 
Gothic chest of the fif- 
teenth Century, electri- 
cally operated. 

But suppose one de- 
sires the piano to play 
without the necessity of 
expert fingering, or pedal- 
ing a player. A touch 
of the switch, and you 
let loose a flow of power 
that reaches the ears—as 
music. When the selec- 
tion is completed, the 
roll is quietly rewound 
and the power shut off 
automatically. A silent, 
faithful little motor in- 
side the modern piano 
plays the music. It fits 
any player piano, and, by 
magic, endows the home 
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“BUILT-IN” QUALITY INSURES FAITHFUL SERVICE 





The Coffield has oilless bearings 
which eliminate entirely all the 
bother of oiling. 


























WHY WILL YOU CHOOSE IT? 


‘Tre Coffield Washer has so many features that are exclusively its 

own, that it’s hard to tell which particular one causes so many 
discriminating folks to select it. 
It may be because it works so quietly and smoothly. Perhaps it’s the 
extra convenience of the Coffield wringer with the “touch o’ thumb” 
water deflector which does away with awkward drainboards and wooden 
chutes that stick and bind. 
Sometimes we think it’s the simplicity of the Coffield and the ease 
with which it’s handled. 
Again it may be because people can tell at a glance that the Coffeld is 
mighty well built and gives promise of long and faithful service. 

BUT WE DO KNOW 

that when a family has a Coffield—the longer they use it the surer they 
are that they made the best choice. And that is a mighty satisfactory 
thing for us to know. 


Your Coffield Dealer is the ‘‘Washday Smile Shop.’’ 
Let us send you his name, 


THE COFFIELD WASHER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
“Producers of Washday Smiles” for Seventeen Years. 
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The Coffield runs so silently 


you hardly realize it is in 


operation. 











WASHES THE 


DAINTY AS WELL AS THE DURABLE 
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piano with all the 
convenience of a real 
electric piano. 

ihe dining-room 
offers great opportu- 
nity for installation 
of electrical conven- 
iences, and there is 
no other place in the 
multiple home where 
they are more appre- 
ciated. The provi- 
sion for power outlets 
for the dining-table 
and for side tables is 
a problem deserving 
careful attention. 
Too often have the 
heating appliances 
been connected with 
the overhead fixture, 
but some modern fix- 
tures do not permit 
this, and confine 
their duties to the 
proper distribution of 
the light, whilea quad 
receptacle fixed to 
the under side of the 
table and handy for 
the hostess provides the necessary out- 
lets for connecting the appliances. 

All power receptacles should be designed 
to take the same plug, and these should be 
made to fit only the power outlets, so as to 
prevent attachment to lighting circuits 
which are not designed to carry the rela- 
tively heavy currents required by the 
heating appliances. In the same 
way, power outlets should be 
provided in the kitchens, pantries 
and laundries for the appliances 
that are now used to lighten the 
labor of the home. In_ bath- 
rooms, also, power outlets should 
be placed to provide means of 
connection for heaters that are so 
useful in mild weather just to 
iake off the chill in the room. In 
these rooms lights must be care- 
fully placed to aid the man of the 
house when shaving. Hall and 
corridor lighting must be ar- 
ranged for switching so that 
lights can be turned on or off from 
either end of the hall. This will 
indicate a few of the many ways 
in which multiple homes may be 
made electrically efficient from 
the light-and-power standpoint. 

One of the most useful of the 
entire retinue of electric servants 
in the home is the grill. Another 
is the toaster, while the art of 
brewing tea may be safely en- 
trusted to the electric tea samo- 
var. There is one servant that 
will stay up uncomplainingly 
after theatre hour and willing- 
ly provide a delicious supper, 
and that is the electric chafing- 
dish. The paneled urn percolator 


Underwood & Underwood 
Electrical attachments in the nursery are appreciated by both the 
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Beauty and service in a boudoir floor lamp and in the electric candles in silver holders. 


not only adorns the table at such an 
impromptu feast, but makes the best 
coffee. 

A tireless little servant of the boudoir 
is the electric curling-iron. At any time, 


it is ready for its bit of beautifying work. 
As a drudgery eliminator, the electric 
vacuum cleaner is all that can be desired 
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mother and the children. 
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for cleaning day; in 
fact, it has become 
cleaning hour in the 
multiple home, for 
the vacuum cleaner 
does the work of 
cleaning swiftly and 
with a minimum of 
effort on the part of 
the mistress of the 
home. In the kitch- 
en the electric power 
unit takes care of the 
many stirring opera- 
tions that go on in 
this home laboratory, 
such as egg-beating, 
dough-mixing, cof- 
fee-grinding, meat- 
grinding. The chief 
function of a servant 
is to relieve the mis- 
tress of hard work; 
the electric iron docs 
this and more—the 
constant walking to 
and fro and lifting pf 
heavy irons are*no 
longer a_ necessity” 
and an _ overhedted 
kitchen has become a thing of the past. 

The problem of wash-day was puzzling 
until the electric washer solved it. In 
multiple home apartments, community 
laundries in light, clean basements offer an 
ideal way of doing the weekly wash; over- 
head dryers and cabinet dryers, scientific 
clothes dryers suitable for such laundries 
are now available. 

Faulty ice-boxes were once the 
bane of the housewife, but elec- 
trical refrigeration insures an even 
temperature continuously; thus 
the handling of ice, the dirt and 
difficulties attending old-fashion- 
ed methods of refrigeration are all 
eliminated when electricity is 
permitted to do this work. The 
home refrigerator electrified, the 
electric range, the electric sewing- 
machine motor, the electric fan, 
the vibrator, are all perfectly wel- 
come in the multiple home where 
space would not permit the hous- 
ing of the number of servants 
formerly required. 

Rare indeed are the servants of 
the human kind who are willing 
to do your bidding day and night, 
but the electric milk-warmer is 
one of the most reliable nursery 
assistants a mother can have. At 
any hour, a turn of the switch will 
make it ready to warm the bottle 
of milk for the baby. Electrical 
toys for children include the 
miniature electric range that 
really cooks, the toy engine, and 
wonderful little trains that run on 
real tracks. Electric lamps with 
familiar Mother Goose designs are 
made especially for the nursery. 
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Bunca.Low Desicn No. 701 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


cA Portfolio of 
Face Brick ‘Bungalows and Cottages 


le RESPONSE to numerous requests that have come tous from 
all parts of the country we have during the past year been at 
work on a portfolio of Face Brick Bungalows and Cottages, 
which will be ready for distribution in May. 

These plans have been prepared by a corps of competent 
architects after a careful study of all the problems that enter 
into the designing of houses of this character. Our aim has 
been not only to issue a series of attractive designs, but also to 
plan houses that are convenient in interior arrangements and 
economical to build. 

In size the houses run from three to eight rooms. Tell us the 
number of rooms you want and, for 25 cents, we will send you 


a selection of designs which will give you many valuable sugges- 
tions. We have complete working plans and specifications for all 
the houses. 

“The Home of Beauty,”a book of fifty attractive small Face 
Brick houses, mostly two stories, representing a wide variety 
of architectural styles will be sent on receipt of fifty cents in 
stamps. 

No prospective builder should fail to read “The Story of 
Brick,” an artistic booklet telling all about Face Brick. Your copy 
awaits you. Sent free. 

Address, The American Face Brick Association, 1122 West- 
minster Building, Chicago, Illinois. . 
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Get Hoffman Hot Water | 
as Easily as Light | 


Hot Water! Instantly! 


get all you want when you want it 


O home convenience is greater, nothing is more necessary than plenty of hot water 
at the exact moment you need it. No way of providing instant hot water is more 
dependable, more economical than this heater with 77 Jess parts. 

The Hoffman Instantaneous Automatic Water Heater is remarkably simple in design 
and unusually efficient in action. Once installed you give it little attention. It has 
been made to give best results at lowest possible cost. 

Turn your faucet at any time of day or night and a powerful battery of bunsen burners 
answers your demand in a twinkling. Hot water flows instantly. Close your faucet and 
the gas is shut off. On, off, it does your bidding. 

Remember Hoffman’s lack of complex design. That is important. Remember its 
certainty in action. But why not get a// the facts by sending the coupon — now! 
It imposes no obligation. Send to 





‘f 
| 





THE HOFFMAN HEATER CO. 
1339 Oberlin Avenue Lorain, Ohio 


Branches in all important centers 


The Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent organization, not 
affiliated with any other heater company, paying no royalties. 


[IOFFMAN means~ 
Instant Hot Water 


ee ee ee 





THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 8 
1339 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio 

' Please send me your Hot Water Service kook and information about the | 
simplified Hoffman Heater. ) 


NAME ...____. 
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Building one’s home 
is a fascinating experience. The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of THe House BEautTiFuL, in reading 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 
q Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 


théy willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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Ye Old Picture Wall-Papers 
(Continued from page 372) 


others idling about, showing here and there be- 
hind the wall-cabinets, as if playing hide-and- 
seek with you. 

The resemblance of these figures to Shake- 
speare and his characters has given it the name 
of the Shakespeare paper. It is easy to imagine 
that this is the magnificent garden at Belmont 
where all have gathered at the Bard’s com- 
mand to await the return of Portia from 
the great trial scene in Venice, while some- 
where in the soft radiance of the Italian moon, 
Lorenzo addresses to Jessica the well-known 
lines, 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit and let the sound of music 


Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony . . . 


Perhaps if you examine closely you may find 
the immortal lovers, perhaps Miranda and 
Prospero, Ariel, Caliban, Prince Hal and Fal- 
staff, Malvolio, Puck, Oberon or Titania, or, in 
some open glade in the park the exiled duke 
who, with his faithful followers— 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
Orlando and charming Rosalind are some- 
where with faithful Touchstone, who would not 
desert his mistress even: in exile. 

Perhaps this, replete with poetic reminiscen- 
ces covering such a wide field of thought, gives 
more play to the imagination, as there is hardly 
a character but recalls a play of the great 
dramatist with its charming story and inimit- 
able imagery. 

While the old Winslow house at Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, was being restored to its orig- 
inal condition, about a year ago, some large 
pieces of wall-paper were discovered beneath 
the ancient lath and plaster, pasted upon the 
original sheathing. The paper was in a good 
state of preservation, although the colors had 
faded or changed with time. It was covered 
with a small pattern scattered over the sur- 
face, as was usual with the earliest paper, 
consisting of a scroll figure, basket or urn, 
from which were tumbling mulberry-red flow- 
ers with leaves and tendrils, on a background 
of a bluish tone. 

The house was built about 1699 by Isaac 
Winslow, grandson of the governor, and was 
extensively repaired and improved in 1760, 
when it is believed the paper was covered over. 
If so, this is one of our oldest examples of wall- 
paper, and its discovery is interesting as show- 
ing that sheathing was the first interior wall- 
covering, over which, at a later date, was placed 
the lath and plaster, which again was papered. 


Floor Coverings 


HE floor, as part of the shell of a room, 

must be treated to conform with the back- 
ground idea, either by the use of a large carpet 
or rug, which carries the wall-color in a heavier 
tone, or by a decorative rug laid on the back- 
ground of a dark wood floor. Occasionally, a 
large, rich Oriental carpet may be used as a 
floor-covering, but it must be balanced and off- 
set by the richness of upholstery fabrics and 
other things in a luxurious room, so that it 
lies unobtrusively on the floor. The old Oriental 
rugs, with their subdued tones and exquisite 
designs are charming. Yet they have, like 
everything else, their limitations. 
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eK) ~——~Prride of Possession |Z", 


ects = 
Se “4 ‘ Crane products add to the comfort, efficiency and 4, 
» sightliness of any home and notably increase the ) 
gh, 4 owner’s pride of possession. 
oe The outward beauty and convenience of Crane 
fixtures are reflections of the inner stamina, the high 
grade materials and workmanship, which feature all cA 


of the concealed piping and incidental fittings as 
well as the visible equipment. 

We would be pleased to have you visit our near- 
est branch with your architect where complete 
selections can be made. 








We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 
including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, 
made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged 
steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes 
and are distributors of pipe, heating and 
plumbing materials. 


ae te radiator valvesand 
kindred fittings are spe- 
cificall parsnip adapted to all 
heating systems. 
































THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 
CINCINNATI FARGO 


BOSTON SYRACUSE 

SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO a WATERTOWN 

BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 

HARTFORD ATLANTA CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
a ROCKFORD BILLINGS 


NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM OSHKOSH SPOKANE 
INGHA 
ARLE MEMPHIS 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
BROOKLYN MUSK KOGEE TT RY FIXTURES Bes BNOINES PORTLAND 
NEWARK omnes — CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS SIOUX ‘crt eh 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS 23 W 442% ST. ano 22 W. 45% ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY WINONA OAKLAND 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE To which the Public ts cordially invited DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
GRANE EXPORT SORTORA TION, CRANE MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS): TORONTO, VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG, CRAN E-BENNETT LTD. 
" LIMITED { SYDNEY, N. S.W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 


301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
36 AVE. DE L OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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Residence — Highland Park, Illinois 


Robert Seyfarth, Architect, 
Chicago, II\tinois 


“Exterior of Redwood Sawn Shingles” 


Build Your Home of REDWOOD 


and Preserve its Personality 


In mansion or bungalow, the use of Redwood for exterior construc- 
tion and finish will do more than any other one thing to preserve 
the personality of a frame, or stone and wood house. 


Redwood resists rot 

Every fibre of Redwood is im- 
pregnated by nature with a 
preservative which prevents the 
growth of decay-producing 
fungi. Properly seasoned, Red- 
wood is subject to a minimum of 
warping, shrinking and swelling. 
Climatic conditions and earth 
moisture do not weaken or rot 
Redwood. 


The good appearance and soundness of 
your house are assured when you build 
with Redwood shingles, sidings, water 
tables, porch posts and columns, rail- 
ings, roof boards, gutters and window 
frames—-for these parts of the build- 
ings are exposed to the weather, or in 
contact with the earth, and should be 
built of the best lumber. 


Also resists fire 
Redwood reduces the fire hazard, be- 

















cause it is free from pitch and other 
highly inflammable resinous substances, 
therefore is hard to ignite, slow-burning 
and easily extinguished. 


Economical, too 


Being unusually free from knots, splits, 
checks and other imperfections, there is 
little waste in Redwood lumber. The 
builder’s time is saved in working with 
Redwood. Having a close grain and 
smooth texture, Redwood takes and 
holds paint well. In a Redwood house, 
repair and up-keep expenses are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Information on Redwood 
every home-builder should have 
If you are planning a home, you will be 
interested in knowing more about Red- 
wood—why and where it should be used 
in your new home. Our Chicago office 
will be glad to send you this informa- 
tion. Write for Redwood Information 
Sheet No. 11, “Residential Building 

Materials.” 


The Pacific Lumber Co. 


OF I 


RIEDWO 


LINOIS 


OD 


1110 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago 


New York City, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 





“Old Farm”’ 


(Continued from page 379) 


yet there is plenty of light; but it is supplied 
by electricity used through good Colonial glass 
lamps, and stern old iron-bound lanterns. 
What could be more in keeping with the house 
as it has been restored? 

The furnishings should delight the souls of 
all women—yes, and men too—for are they 
not beautiful in their very unadorned and 
unaffected. lines and finish? Some of the 
pieces have been made to order from designs 
drawn by the architect, others have been 
handed down in the family, while still others 
have been bought (need we say with careful 
selection?) for special places. But the new 
pieces have seemed to take on the charm of 
the old and the original pieces have been proud 
and glad to welcome such worthy new friends; 
and so they make a happy, harmonious family 
under the old roof. 

The house has few ornaments, as such, but 
here and there the owner has indulged in a 
bright old vase, a sampler or a silhouette and 
these lend their color against walls happily 
quiet. The beautifully made old bedspreads 
and coverlets (or quilts) have not been bought. 
These have been handed down to the present 
generation, fine and lasting evidence of days 
when thrifty hands wrought many hours with 
“needle, thread and thimble too.” None of 
the rooms are bare, yet none of them are 
crowded. Would n’t this old house have been 
quite forlorn and depressed if Fate had given it 
a family devoted to parlor sets and iron beds 
and roll-top desks and morris chairs! No, 
even Fate could never have planned that. 
Instead, it is the most fortunate of ancient 
houses, for the owner understands the house 
exactly and the house responds in a true and 
gallant fashion. There is the most perfect 
bond between them. Not “this is my house” 
and “these people live in my rooms,” but “we 
love our house, it grows on us,” and “these 
good friends have helped me back to life, a 
happy, healthy life, and I can’t shelter them 
too well or too long.” That is the sort of a 
communion existing between family and house. 
Could anything be deeper or stronger than this 
affection and sympathy? 

Here and there throughout New England 
are countless cousins, aunts, uncles and grand- 
fathers of this house: houses that have been 
forsaken by the first owners, oftentimes just 
growing more worn out and dilapidated year 
after year, waiting for the end. Now would 
n’t this old house be glad if they all could 
be taken on and brought back to existence 
by owners and architects such as gave the 
breath of life to this staunch old landmark? 
Would n’t it be good to feel that they had, as 
here, been brought back to something more 
than a storm-proof shelter, that they had been 
blessed by a happy reunion with human friends 
who could understand their fears and hopes, 
their joys and sorrows—yes, and all their little 
whims? 
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It is not a question of how much electricity can do, 
but rather how easily it may be made to do its best 


AMAT ios: 





A little touch— 





and on comes the light 


ERE’S a switch that responds to the 

sweep of a hand across the wall—no 
fumbling around to find the right button. 
The G-E Tumbler Switch works like a 
lever, up and down at the lightest touch. 
When hands are full, an elbow answers 
the purpose. And yet this simple device 
is so sturdy and reliable that it never 
gets out of order. 

It’s just another G-E contribution to 
home comfort and convenience. In hall- 
ways, living room, dinir.g room, bedroom, 
nursery—in fact every place in the house 
this switch makes friends because it is 
easy to operate and never “sticks”. 


HEN you buy electrical 
goods look for a store 
that displays the G-E orange 
and blue labelled line of elec- 
trical conveniences—this label 
is an indication of quality. 






Such convenience is casy to obtain. If 
you're building, see that your wiring in- 
cludes G-E Tumbler Switches. If you 
are already settled in a home, ask the 
electrica) contractor-dealer in your com- 
munity to install them to replace your 
present switches. It’s an easy job with 
no muss or litter and you will at once 
appreciate the improvement. 

And when you have any other wiring 
done, be sure that your electrical con- 
tractor uses G-E Reliable Wiring Devices 
—there are 3000 of them to meet every 
wiring requirement. 








There are helpful booklets on house wiring and wiring conveniences, 
of interest to every home owner or planner, which may be had free by 
addressing Section 4124-H, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


General 


General Office C O iol a 


Schenectady, NY. 











\ 






Sales Offices in 
my all large cities om 
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Adventures and Houses On the 
“Eastern Sho’”’ 


e e e 
ndividudalism ~ eX 
/ <q P Blacksmiths, Weavers, and Taylors, upon 


i J = : which the Captain called out one Griffy a 
: 7 4 f vB taylor, who had lived at Chumleigh in the 
y In OOC (if Av (iT Z : country of Devon, and was obliged to take a 
=f c voyage to Maryland for making too free with 

ee —— ; his neighbors’ sheep; two planters, who were 
Parson Nicoles and Mr. Rollers, asked him if 
he was sound, wind and limb, and told him it 
—jis a combination of distinc- would be worse for him, if he told them un- 
tion and good taste, of quiet truth, and at last purchased him of the Cap- 
eleganceand refined simplicity, : tain. The poor taylor cried and bellowed like 


: hi a bell-wether, cursing his wife who had be- 
such as is expressed by this trayed him; Mr. Carew like a brave man, to 


Adam bench. Me whom every soil is his own country, gave the 
E Taylor to the Devil. Wherefore all these wail- 
With hand-carved mahogany ings, said our hero, have we not a fine glorious 
frame and upholstered in een before us? eee sla 
i e end of the chapter is inimitable. ‘‘While 
Italian velour, At has proven certain planters, who seemed to have an inclina- 
one of The Elgin A. Simonds tion to buy him, were discussing the matter 
Company’s most favored ] over the bowl of punch,. . . Mr. Carew, who 
patterns. Sold at all leading d had given no consent to the bargain they were 
furniture shops. a making for him, thought it no breach of honor 
or good manners to take the opportunity of 
: ; ° slipping away without taking any leave of 
Write for our illustrated folioH: them; and taking with him about a pint of 
it contains many suggestions j brandy, and some buscuit cakes, which by good 


of artistic home settings. 7 luck, he chanced to lay his hands on, he im- 
mediately betook himself to the woods.” 





There is always something fundamentally 
aristocratic about the best Maryland archi- 
tecture, for the great houses reflect a culture 
aristocratically organized. The descendants 
of the original planters, indeed, continued to 
pay a yearly fee to the descendants of the 
original Lord Baltimore, till the revolution 
broke the economic bond. And by the way, in 
Maryland, you must not talk about Lord 
Baltimore, but about the Lords Baltimore, and 
you must pronounce the first syllable of Calvert 
to rhyme with call. 

Of the Maryland manors there are few 
whose ensemble of house and garden is as de- 


: 
' 


. Vite ; lightful as Ratcliffe, now the property of Mr. 
ry . q S . — A.A. Hathaway. ‘Built round 1749, the house,” 
iD Iqin grees ii itelatet. to quote Mr. Swepson Earle “is more distin- 


Company cost . apycatsmny Sate the majority ot 
omes built at the same period.”’ Within, the 
Nlanufacturers of Aurritu i‘ high ceilings, the quaintly carved woodwork, 
1 and spacious proportions charm every lover of 
the best Colonial. Moreover, Ratcliffe enjoys 
a delightful situation near an arm of the sea, 
and has been kept up in the best tradition by 
its present owner. 

“Otwell,” built in later Colonial times, is of 
great interest for its English atmosphere, 
whilst Comegys House, built in 1708, remains 
to us as a rare example of Dutch architecture. 
Bonfields, built before the Revolution, is of 
interest for its fine portico. 

All in all, the keynotes of Maryland archi- 
tecture are its distinction and good taste. \t 1s 
never commonplace, never florid, or vulgar. 
And for builders of the Colonial, it contains. 
with Delaware, the best of the style in America, 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 





P inkh Bond S 
I AM. Braided NU. e 

When interior decorators use Pinkham The Pinkham Associates will make you sets 
Rugs, they usua!ly place a large rug in of from 3 to 8 rugs, harmonizing with each 
the most open space in the roem and other and with ycur furnishings, in sizes 
small rugs before the principal pieces of that group attractively. Color sketches on 
furniture. request 

PINKHAM ASSCCIATES, Inc., No. 5 Marginal Road 
Portland. Maine 


Interior from Longfellox 
birthplace, Portiand, Me. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 
COLORBLENDE 


ASBESTOS .SHINGLES 
he Aristocrat of Firesafe Roofings 





| COLORBLENDE roof not only lends charm and unusual 
J 
CY 


distinction to the home it covers, but affords complete 
protection from the elements and the menace of the roof- 
communicated fire. Colorblende Asbestos shingles are abso- 
lutely fire-proof and impervious to rot and decay. And these 
qualities in other Johns-Manville roofings render each type the 
best for its particular use: Built-up Asbestos Roofings, 
Asbestos Ready Roll Roofings, Corrugated Asbestos Roofings 
—all given highest ratings by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


The booklet, gladly sent you for the asking, 
shows numerous interesting combinations of 


Johns-Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingles. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 


Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 








Reproduction from a painting in oil of the beautiful 
estate of Franklin Roosevelt at Hyde Park, New York 


Among prominent persons and 
places served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are: 


CHARLES A. IS 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS 
FELIX M. WARBURG 


MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
JAMES EB. DUKE 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


OW many of your fine trees are fighting a losing fight against prema- 
ture death—-unknown to you? Are you certain that the most 
vigorous looking of them is not, even now, on the verge of ruin? 


The owner of an estate upon which Davey Tree Surgeons were at work possessed a 
magnificent oak. Its great top was green and flourishing—the owner thought it 
perfect. But one day a Davey Tree Surgeon, examining it closely, saw an ant coming 
out of a tiny hole. A fewstrokes of the chisel showed serious internal decay. Thorough 
excavation revealed a cavity of startling size, extending more than twenty-five feet 
up the trunk! 


Take a careful look at your trees. They are the greatest asset of your estate — while 
they live. Can you see any decayed spots? Are there any splitting crotches? Are any 
of the tops dying back from hunger or thirst or disease or insect attacks ? 


Don’t “ put off” finding out. Trees are living things, and undergo a constant battle for 
life. For your own sake, make sure. A careful examination of your trees will be made 


by appointment. 


In caring for your F gomceane trees Davey Tree Surgeons place at your command the 
science, training, and organized efficiency of a generation of conscientious work upon 
many thousands of America’s fine estates. Illustrated booklet sent upon request. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 405 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York City, Astor Court Bidg.; Chicago, 
Westminster Bldg. ; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. ; Boston, 19 Pearl Street, Wakefield ; 
Baltimore, American Bldg. ; St. Louis, Central National Bank Bidg. Write nearest office. 


Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Canadian address, 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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Adventures With a Dining-Room 
(Continued from page 386) 


a little china-closet with glass doors, a substi- 
tute of doubtful practicality for a wanderer. 
But it was light, it was pretty, it was already 
painted—an appeal to my lazy soul—and the 
total cost was only one hundred and thirteen 
dollars, so it was soon mine. As for the china- 
closet, | remembered from war-time experi- 
ences the practical Parisians who prevented 
their windows breaking from the concussion of 
exploding bombs and shells by the simple de- 
vice of pasting strips of paper over the panes. 
Why not try this as a remedy against the jars 
of moving? Let me hastily add for the benefit 
of the too trusting reader that this idea re- 
mains to be proved, for | have not yet had to 
move. 

The rose carpet sent to a good dyer’s re- 
turned a deep and satisfying blue. Next came 
the question of curtains. The wide and 
empty doorway cried for drapery, so | de- 
cided on dark blue portiéres, and remember- 
ing some pretty rep curtains that adorned my 
room at college and cost fifty cents a yard, | 
set out to buy rep. Rep the portiéres are, but 
not at fifty cents a yard. Two dollars and a 
half was the cheapest I could find, and all I can 
say is, that it was cheaper than velours. | re- 
fuse to divulge the date of those rep curtains 
at college. 

The broad window was divided into three 
a wide opening flanked by two narrow ones. 
I had some little half curtains of soft white 
voile, and after, as | thought, careful and accu- 
rate measurement, | sewed them together, 
making the bottom hem of the upper curtain 
fall over the hem at the top of the lower cur- 
tain with the resulting effect of a broad tuck 
across the middle. | remember that tuck very 
vividly for, after agonizing and struggling, | 
finished them in time for a dinner we were 
having and went in triumph to hang them. 
Then | discovered that I must have been think- 
ing of my new winter skirts: those curtains 
reached the middle of the lower sash! Need | 
say more to prove to the efficient home-maker 
that I am not clever at household management? 
So they were taken down, that laborious sew- 
ing all ripped out, the bottom hems of the 
upper curtains, the top hems of the lower 
ripped out too; and, whipped together with a 
band of inexpensive Cluny lace, they finally 
reached their proper length. Next came the 
question of the window frame, which evidently 
needed draping. By lucky chance | happened 
upon some gray chintz in a design of delightful 
Chinese ladies and gentlemen varied with gay 
birds and climbing monkeys, with here and 
there touches of just the right blue. It was, | 
confess, not cheap, being one dollar and a 
quarter a yard, but a valance across the top 
and straight strips at each side did not demand 
much material, and, being tempted, | fell. 

Among my treasures was a set of Japanese 
prints of birds, done in warm tans, and other 
lovely colors, with often a note of blue, and 
they seemed the very thing for the walls, 
where, bordered with plain strips of grayish 
tan, they carried out both the oriental sug- 
gestion and the color scheme. In framing the 
prints | used celluloid instead of glass, an ex- 
cellent substitute in the nomadic household, 
since it is not only unbreakable, but much 
lighter than glass. A long mirror framed in 
walnut and gold, a wedding present, hanging 
over the sideboard, lent distinction to the 
room. Silver wedding presents furnished the 
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It Beautifies—It Protects 
It Lasts for Years 


O the fine old home that shows the touch of 

years, Bay State gives youthful beauty—a 
beauty that is suggestive of culture and good 
taste. 


To the new home of stucco or cement, Bay 
State adds the final touch that makes perfection. 
For Bay State transforms the dull color of cement 
or stucco to a pure, rich white, or one of many 
beautiful tints. 

As it beautifies, it protects. It waterproofs all 
buildings of brick, cement, and stucco. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating fills every 
pore and crevice. It permanently seals your walls 
against dampness. 






Driving rains cannot beat through a Bay State 
coated wall. Snow, hail, wind or scorching sun 
do not harm it in the least. It lasts for years. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating comes 
in white and a complete range of colors. Samples 
of white or your favorite tint will gladly be sent 
on request. Booklet No. 17 shows many homes 
made beautiful with Bay State. Write us today 
for both. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in New England 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


New York Office 
Architects’ Building 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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A BATH A DAY fei We 























The Palm Beach, a 
portable model, fits any 
tub, attach it yourself. 








The De Luxe Model, a permanent fixture, gives the ideal 
combination of shower and tub bathing. 


Equip your bath room for bathing 
in clean, running water 


A®* K the first ten people you see what 
form of bathing they prefer—at least 
nine, and probably all ten, will answer— 

“mower. > Experience has taught us all 
that there is nothing so refreshing as a 
bath in sparkling running water. 


The Kenney Shower—portable and stationary 
models—is all metal. You bathe in several 
streams of clear, running water. The water en- 
velops the body and follows down into the tub, 
no unsanitary curtain, no tub to clean afterward. 

Your initial investment of $10 to $35 in a 




















Kenney Shower will bring you daily dividends 
of health and pleasure for years to come. 


Consult your architect or ask your plumber 
for an estimate on installing a Kenney Shower, 
Congress or De Luxe Models. You can buy 
an all metal portable model, Niagara or Palm 
Beach, and quickly attach it yourself. 


Send for the free booklet **Fun and Health in 
Running Water.” You will enjoy reading it. 


THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO. 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 


Kenney Shower 


CURTAINLESS 


You will find Kenney Showers wherever good bathroom fixtures are sold. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us, giving your dealer’s name and we will see that your order is promptly taken care of. 




















Early Spring Color 


"THERE'S no reason why your garden should wait 
for June to be ‘‘a thing of beauty.’’ Tulips and 
Daffodils will hurry their blossom-time to be ready 
for you by the end of April or the first week in May. 


Cream Quality Bulbs 


Are what you need for fall planting. Send 25 cents 
for ‘‘The Blue Book of Bulbs” and learn about our 
wide range of varieties. Deduct the amount from 
your first order amounting to $2.50. 


Chester Jay Hunt, Inc. 
Dept. B. Little Falls, New Jersey. 











Have You That Deep-seated Longing for a Home? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little “Prize House” ? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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sideboard, china ones the closet, two blue 
bowls which | already possessed ornamented 
the top of it, and, as I had to buy china for 
daily use, naturally I chose blue and white. 
My linen being laid away for state occasions, 
I use instead Japanese blue-and-white runners; 
on the gray table with the blue and white 
china the effect is very good. 

Best of all, my.husband was not struggling 
for months to pay the bills. The furniture, 
as | told you, came to $113; dyeing the carpet 
cost $10; the chintz curtains, $7.50; portiéres, 
$15, framing the prints, $6.25; lace for sash- 
curtains, $.75; making a total of $152.50. | 
have forgotten the price of the curtain rods but 
certainly $160 covered the cost of my pretty 
dining-room. 

There is one drawback to it—its limited 
possibilities for hospitality. Of course, it is 
easy to supplement the chairs, but no power 
on earth can stretch that table. When we 
were rash enough to have a supper-party of 
nine one evening last winter, all | could think 
of was a jingle my Irish nurse used to say to 
me: 

There was a tailor of macroon, 
And all he wanted was elbow room. 


We were literally falling off the edges. Of 
course, in any case, the feet of the family and 
the guests mingle inextricably beneath, but 
then that all makes for sociability. Besides, 
a party of six is far better suited to our budget 
and to the abilities of one maid. The moral 
of all this is that with the expenditure of a 
little thought and effort, a pretty home is 
within the possibilities of us all. One needs no 
special gift, as this article must prove. One 
needs only ambition and energy—and what a 
zest these give to the accomplishment! 


Hooked Rugs 
(Continued from page 388) 


hook down again through the mesh, either 
two or three threads distant on the same line, 
and pull up a loop. If of cotton, about one- 
third of an inch high, if of wool, at least a half 
inch high, if it is to be clipped. Have equal 
distances between all loops. This prevents 
spaces between rows. Pull the loops as 
even as possible. In beginning another strip, 
draw the end up into the same hole occupied 
by the other end of the last strip. Be careful 
not to hook into the burlap. Never cross 
under a strip leaving two thicknesses, as this 
causes an uneven surface. Begin to hook on 
the outside edge and work to centre to assure 
even corners and a flat-lying rug when finished. 
Follow the threads carefully and mitre the 
corners to get straight pleasing lines in the 
borders. Outline the designs first from the 
edges and change from color to color just as the 
design comes. In order to avoid fullness in 
the centre, do not leave the background to be 
filled in, especially in a large rug. When no 
more hooking can be done without bending 
over, roll up the finished end and continue 
hooking in this manner. There are smoother 
results and less fatigue obtained by working 
from right to left. But after some experience, 
workers learn what is the easiest method for 
them. In the woolen rugs the two outside 
rows are not clipped, but the other rows of 
loops should be cut through the top with 
shears as the work progresses. This is less diffi- 
cult and produces fewer blisters on amateur 
fingers than when. left to be clipped after 
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Hot Water comes “a running” 


HE plumber has come and gone. 

He has just installed a Pittsburg 
Automatic Gas Water Heater in your 
basement. The tiny pilot light is burn- 
ing quietly. 


Now for the test. With expectation 
you turn the faucet marked “hot”. 
Presto—before you realize it, hot water 
comes “a running” —not warm water 
but hot water, too hot to keep your hand 
in. And best of all it keeps running 
that way—clear, sparkling, abundant. 
Really, the experience is most satisfying. 


And so it is with every hot water 
faucet in the house. They all respond 
with clear, yes, drinkable hot water in 
unlimited quantity because they are 
connected with the Pittsburg Automatic 
Gas Water Heater, that unfailing source 
of supply. 


Every well managed home should 
have the Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heater. By the way, have you 
read our interesting booklet, THE 
WELL MANAGED HOME? It has 
a message that will appeal to you. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsbur 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
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WATER HEATERS 
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A CHARMING WELCOME 


By little hostess and house alike. Hospitality which invites—a set- 
ting that urges you to stay. Good taste in manners and equally good 
in home appointments and decoration. Such the atmosphere in 
which Oak Floors are indispensable—such the type of home in 
which they have served well for more than a century. Bruce Oak 
Floors afford the utmost in beauty and finish. They answer wholly 
every flooring question for mansion or cottage—for new homes 
and old—and they’re easily installed in old ones, too. 


Our interesting free book gives all the details. Write for it Now 


E.L. BRucE CoMPANY:- 


LitTLeE Rock, ARKANSAS 


Plants: Little Rock 








Manufacturers 


Memphis 


























Braus Galleries in. 


Established 1888 


358 Fifth Ave. at 34°St 


422 Madison Avenue 
Between 48thé 49th Sts. 


New York 


Paintings, Mezzotints 
Mirrors,Lamps, Shades 
Period Furniture 
Hangings, Framing 


Inferior Decoratin 1s 








Queen Anne Chair—Wool Tapestry $69.50 
Adjustable Wrought-Iron Chair 


BD 6 acy ete ak hese ee $16.00 
Hand-Decorated Linen Shade .. $13.00 
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completion. No liningis necessary for the back 
has a smooth surface with no loose ends in 
sight. 

Punched rugs are so closely related to the 
hooked ones that they should perhaps be men- 
tioned. In these rugs the design is put on the 
back of the burlap. A wooden punch, about 
the size of a lead pencil, sharpened to a dull 
point, can be made by anyone. The rags are 
cut a half-inch wide and three inches long. 
These are punched through the burlap. . The 
length of the ends is so great that more space 
can be left between rows than in the hooked 
rugs. This method produces a thicker and 
coarser rug, but for home use it has the advan- 
tage of growing more rapidly. In silks they 
are quite attractive. They are “so soft and 
warm for the children to step out of bed on,” 
said one woman. 

Such, then, is the skill of these women in 
reproducing the artistic efforts of earlier times. 
The personal interest of these rugs will give 
them a permanent and enduring value, so 
that they may successfully compete with 
machine-woven rugs for wide popularity. 


“A Garden, Sir, of Rainbow 


Flowers” 
(Continued from page 389) 


literally hewed out of prairie ‘and which hap- 
pened to slope a little. A year later a sailor 
brother, on his way across Canada, visited us 
for a month and my rockery is his monument. 

“Each stone in my garden paths has been 
carried at least half a mile, often farther, before 
it reached its present resting-place. 

“The sad thing for gardeners in the West 
is the difficulty and tremendous expense in 
getting really good-named varieties of the 
different plants. Since the war it has been 
almost impossible to import them, and local 
nursery gardeners do not grow them. They 
say there is no demand for named plants, and 
that it is easier to sell peonies or phloxes that 
are merely peonies or phloxes rather than 
attempt to educate the buying public’s taste. 

“My own plants have come, some from 


‘ England, some from friends in British Colum- 


bia, some, at great expense, from the United 
States. In making this Western country a 
region of beautiful farm homes the government 
should see to it that seeds and plants and bulbs 
are made freely accessible, so that every woman 
who has the desire in her heart may have a 
garden at her own kitchen door.” 
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Little Features 
Which Add Greatly to the Home 


* INDOWS in closets and a ‘plunder 

7) room’ are two things that I insist 
upon” writes a woman who will soon have a 
home of her own with the many conveniences 
she has been longing for. “‘Just as every attic 
has a past so every cellar has a future’ 
and the possibilities of the basement as an 
attractive inhabitable section of the house 
rather than a dumping ground for trash 
are not sufficiently realized.” 


Sleeping-porches, too, deserve consideration. Archi- 
tect Aymar Embury II has this to say concerning 
them: ‘“‘For myself I prefer a well-ventilated bed- 
room to all the sleeping-porches in the world. They 
are unsightly, makeshift affairs, but if we are to have 
them, let us have proper ones, permanently useful 
each with its dressing-room. If we are to have sleep- 
ing-porches for everybody, the sensible thing would 
be to do away with bedrooms and use dressing-rooms 
only, for sleeping-porches, when enclosed and heated, 
as is so often the case, become practically rooms; 
the bedrooms have little or no outside air, are dark, 
stuffy, unpleasant.” 


Some Necessary 
Precautions Against Fire 


No home-builder dare overlook this ever-present 
danger. If the exterior finish of the house is to 
be stucco, you can 
obtain much of the 
necessary protec- 
tion by using steel 
(Kno-Burn) Metal 
Lath as a base for 
stucco. Since 70% 
of all fires start 
from within it is, 
however, even more 
necessary that the 
interior walls and 
ceilings be made 
fire-safe. 





The fireplace, hospitable and entic- 
ing though it be, is a potential “danger 
point” unless ihe chimney breast be 
protected with metal lath. Its use is 
also advisable under the tile of the 
hearth, reinforcing the concrete. 


What Most Builders Advise 


Building experts advise that metal lath be used as 
a base for the interior plaster. This type of construc- 
tion will resist the passage of fire for an hour, while 





flames will eat through the other types in less than 
10 minutes. The Kno-Burn heart of steel in each 
wall or ceiling is a safety guard which checks the 
spread of incipient fire, 
and if the metal lath be 
used to protect the five 
danger points and also on 
the exterior, there need 
be no fear as to the fire 
hazard of even a frame 
building, for the house is 
literally sheathed in steel 
and cement. 

Contrary to expectation 
perhaps, this construction 
is not expensive—far 
from it. It adds only 
about 1% to the cost of 
the building. When you recall that 23,000 people and 
thousands of homes were destroyed last year by fire 
doesn’t 1% seem a ridiculously small price for safety? 


A Good Architect Can Often 
Save Money for His Clients 
and help avoid costly mistakes. When his fee can- 
not be afforded the next best thing is to employ a 
reliable contractor and have him coéperate with the 
manufacturer. 

If you wish we will recommend reliable men. 








Planning Ahead to 
oe _ 9¢ 7 
Keep Down ‘‘Repair’’ Bills 

Some houses, like some people, always have some- 
thing the matter with them—this means constant repair 
bills, in time exceeding the initial cost of the house. 

This expense can be saved largely if the right 
method of construction be used. 

Take the plastering for instance. Cracks can 
easily be prevented if the plaster be properly applied 
over the right kind of support. 

Architects advise the use of Kno-Burn Metal Lath 
for this purpose, since the mesh web of steel grips the 
mortar firmly, reinforcing it in every direction. No 
matter where a crack may start to form, there is 
always a strand of steel across its path to check the 
tendency. Metal Lath walls are always firm and 
smooth, free from streaks and cracks. 


Other Economics in Home-Building 


Straight walls with as few angles and projections 
as possible. 

The nearer a house approaches a square, in plan, 
the more space you can 
get for the same wall area 
as compared with the rec- 
tangular form. 

One chimney instead of 
two may often be made 
to answer the purpose. 
thus cutting cost. 

Frequently one stairway 
can be made to serve. 

Changes from the origi- 
nal plan cost money. 

Decide definitely what 
is wanted before starting 
building. 

Fill out the coupon below. We shall gladly assist 
you in your home-building plans. 


mutant 


Please send me your home-building booklet. Am 
snlavested: DAGNGCHAIEG 18 i. 6 So viastcsig eo ee Ke ee es 
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decoration, why have valuable win- 

dow and wall space cluttered up 
with unsightly radiators, when you can 
have Kelsey Health Heat delivered thru 
inconspicuous registers in out-of-the- 
way places? 


[° arranging your scheme of interior 


The Kelsey costs less to install, less to 
operate, and brings into your home, thru 
its zig-zag tubes, a constant supply of 


New York Office 
103-H Park Avenue 


WARM AIR 





Living-Room in Booth Tarkington's Home, Kennebunkport, Maine. 
Heated by a battery of Kelsey Warm Air Generators. 


HE K 













Use Your Wall Space 
For Furniture— 
Not For Radiators 


pure air, warmed to just the right tem- 


perature, and with 


moisture that adds perceptibly to your 
comfort, and prevents your furniture 
and floors from drying out. 


Our Engineering Department will sub- 
mit plans for your heating installation 
that will insure adequate warmth under 
all conditions, at a lower fuel cost than 


by any other system. 


ELSE 


GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Frederick Wallick, Architect. 


a percentage of 


Boston (9) Office 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 







































For Lovers 
of Antiques 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN 
LEER CARRICK 


7 OB lovers and collectors of antiques, as wel! as beginners in this delightful hobby, this is an unusually entertaining and helpful book. 
There are chapters on stencilled furniture, glassware, lustre pitchers and teacups, old lights and lamps, fireplace and kitchen utensils. 


The book is most attractively bound in French marbled covers and contains an illustration on practically every other page. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington 8t., Boston (17), Mass. 


hard to find a more attractive gift book. $2.50 postpaie. 


It would be 
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Garbage Incinerators 
(Continued from page 399) 


same principle as used in the old-fashioned 
brick smokehouse in which meats are smoked 
so as to keep them sweet for an indefinite 
length of time. The inside of the chimney is, 
by reason of frequent burnings, absolutely 
sterile, and there is therefore no inducement to 
decay. 

In this built-in-the-chimney type of inciner- 
ator a receiving hopper is placed in the chimney 
flue in the kitchen and in the upper stories of 
the building if desired. Into this hopper is 
dropped all manner of household refuse from 
time to time as it develops—newspapers, 
wrapping-paper, kitchen waste of all kinds, 
cardboard boxes, tin cans, bottles, rags, sweep- 
ings, and so.on. This may be continued for 
about a week or until the chamber is practically 
full of alternate layers of thoroughly combust- 
ible and relatively non-combustible material, 
but with the combustible material far in excess 
of the damp or non-combustible. The tin 
cans, bottles, and other material of this char- 
acter, hold the mass in a loose condition, per- 
mitting the draft, fire and heat to circulate 
through and around the moist material. 

The incinerator is fired about once a week. 
The intense heat from the large amount of 
burning material quickly evaporates the 
moisture in the vegetable matter and this dried 
material in turn becomes fuel. The burning, 
however, is of relatively short duration and 
does not result in radiating any heat into the 
kitchen or upper floors. The fire, being hot 
while it lasts, creates a strong draft into and up 
the flue so no smoke or odor can come out 
through the hopper door into the kitchen or 
upper stories. The fire thoroughly sterilizes 
the entire flue, maintaining a perfectly sanitary 
condition from the bottom to the top. The 
soot on the walls of the chimney prevents 
kitchen waste from adhering to the inside walls 
of the flue, which is not in any way comparable 
to the so-called garbage chute. Finally, the 
ashes need to be removed only four or five 
times a year and are carried out directly from 
the basement. 


Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 402) 


of the bulbs and plant them in the open border. 

The gladiolus has many claims upon the at- 
tention of the lover of flowers. It grows from 
solid bulbs which are very readily planted from 
May until July. It requires very little atten- 
tion, provided it has been given a place in a 
fairly good soil, and it comes on rapidly with 
its slender sword-shaped leaves and its central 
stalk of lovely flowers. These flowers have the 
advantage of beginning to bloom at the bottom 
of the stalk and continuing to come out suc- 
cessively toward the top for a long period. 
For indoor use this is especially fortunate be- 
cause one can cut the stalk off and bring it in- 
side with the assurance that it will continue to 
produce blossoms for many days. In recent 
years numerous improved strains and new 
varieties have become available so that today 
the gladiolus is a much more wonderful flower 
than it was some years ago. They display a 
wonderful variation in color tones including 
solid colors of many sorts and an almost in- 
finite variety of combinations in stripes and 
other blendings. There are now available 
catalogues of specialists in this flower in which 
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Taaez, LUMBER> 


Send for our free booklet, 
“THE PERFECT FLOOR” 
-how oak floors should be 
laid, finished, cared for. 
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Homey Homes— 
the Spirit of the Times 


EXT to the pleasure of building a new home after 
your own ideals there’s the pleasure of remodeling 
an old one. Look at the cottage in the picture. 
Imagine it without dormers, without the terrace porch and 
its pergola roof, without casement windows, or flower 


boxes—you have left a very commonplace house, far from 
a home in the true sense 6f homeyness. 


But this house was built originally of the natural home- 
building materiali—LUMBER-—and, transforming it into 
an attractive home was comparatively a simple operation. 
And lumber is the most economical building material you 
can buy today. 


For Lumber of Uniform High Quality 
Ask Your 
Lumberman for LONG-BELL Lumber 








Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, 

Timbers, Posts, Poles, Piling, Ties and Wood Blocks; Califor- 

nia White Pine Lumber, Sash and Doors; Standardized Wood- 
work; Oak and Gum Lumber, Oak Flooring. 











LencRelLt Lumber Company 





R.A.LONG BUILDING Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MoO. 
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|| Some_ representa- 
tive homes where 
Jewett Refrigera- 
tors are used: 


Arthur Curtiss James 
Newport, R. I. 
Vincent Astor 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
L. C. Tiffany 


S. Reading Gerteee 
ew York 
Guernsey guna 
East Norwich, L. I. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
ew York 
Mrs. L. Z. Leiter 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 
m. Fahnestock 


wre N. Y. 
Mrs. W. McKee" 
iA istol, R. I. 
Samuel Mather 
Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. R. H. lownsend 


Washington 
George Eastman 
Rochester, N. Y. 
John D. Rockefeller 
Pocantico — N.F, 
William R. C o- 
Oyster Bay 
Sir Mortimer B. Davis 
Montreal 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Washington 

Charles M. Schwa 
New York 

J. Cotes Armour, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Glencoe, Ill. 

Mrs. Jobn Hay 
_ veland, O. 

John Bord 

Lake Geneve, Wis. 

Payne Whitney 
Manhasset, L. I. 

Wm. V. Kelley 
Lake Forest, Ill. 











tice to herself. 
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The Jewett is lined 
throughout—in- 
cluding the ice 
compartment— 
with a solid, one 
piece, seamless 
china crock 1%! 

thick, The so- 
called porcelain 
linings of other 
refrigerators 
are merely enam- 
eled on thin sheet 
metal. 
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a ia Behind the Scenes: _What‘ g 
HE dining room is the sanctum of the household 
gods, the real heart of the home. There the 

service, appointments and food bespeak the true skill 


of the hostess. The things that meet the eye may all 
be perfect of their kind. 


But behind the scenescom- _ of family and guests, will any- 
a success mayhang inthe thing short of perfection suf- 
alance. If the food hasbeen fice? The Jewett never relaxes 
tobbed of itsfullsavor by im- its cold, clean vigilance over 
perfect refrigeration, or slight food. Its brilliant seamless 
uncleanliness has added its walls of solid porcelain defy 
subtle, tell-tale flavor, then 
the hostess has not done jus- That is why America’s notable 


lurking dirt and hidden germs. 


mansions, fine hotels and first- 


In a matter so vital to the class clubs constitute the 


pleasure and the very health Jewett’s patronage. 


Write for this book 


Owingto the present short- 
age of Titled domaction, 
many households of neces- 
sity employ untrained assis- 
tants who have noidea of the 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO.,128Chandler St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Established 1849 
Associated with The Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Lid., Bridgeburg, Canada. 


proper use of a refrigerator, 
We will gladly send without 
charge our illustrated book- 
let, which gives detailed in- 
structions on this matter, 





SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 








These Books Will Help You 


Plan Your 
Future Home 


Craftsman Bungalows Colonial 
Edition DeLuxe Homes 

112 pages of practical, distinctive featuring exclusively the 

bungalows suitable for any climate, | new colonial bungalows and 


costing from $1,000 to $10,000, ° Shr 

with photos of exterior, interiors, residences. Most original 
plans, size, cost, etc., also valuable and artistic plan book ever 
suggestions on bungalow S706 printed on this beautiful 


written by experts. style of architecture. 

Postpaid $] = § Postpaid . 50c 
Order today. vf Money back if alias 

YOHO & MERRITT 


Architects 


405 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH 











{HOME LANDSCAPE 
oe GARDENING 


10 BOOKS tell and show how to 
plan, plant and care for home 
grounds. Writtenby well-known 
Landscape Architects. Inter- 
esting, instructive. Valuable for 


large estates or modest homes, 
140 illustrations. ORDER TO- 
DAY. SEND NO MONEY. 
Read5 DAYS FREE, thenremit 
$7.50 (the price in full) or return 
books. 


GARDEN PRESS 


Dept. C, 
Davenport, lowa. 


* 
1OvowwMes 5p DAYS APPROVAL 
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colored illustrations enable one to select those 
varieties which seem most pleasing. Some of 
these firms offer collections for one dollar or 
two dollars or more which give one a splendid 
opportunity to make a beginning at small 
expense. 

There is no particular secret of success in 
growing gladioli. The usual directions are to 
plant four inches deep and six inches apart, 
which is all right provided the soil is loamy or 
sandy. In heavier soil, however, it is better to 
plant only two inches deep, and very often, in 
the hardy border, one will do well to group the 
bulbs rather than to set them all six inches 
apart each way. Informal grouping will yield 
more attractive results and will enable one to 
cut out some of the spikes for indoor decoration 
without leaving a noticeable gap. It is well, 
also, to have a soil as rich as possible provided 
one does not use fresh fertilizer from the stable; 
old compost and a small amount of commercial 
fertilizer add substance and beauty to the 
flowers. 

These bulbs should not all be planted at the 
same time, as one can easily provide for a suc- 
cession of bloom over a long season by begin- 
ning the planting as soon as the ground is 
warmed up sufficiently to be in good working 
condition and then repeating the planting 
every two weeks until the first of July. If the 
space is limited one may very well plant the 
later bulbs between the earlier ones, so that 
there will be a continuous succession in the 
same border. 

The depth of planting should depend some- 
what on the size of the bulbs. The larger the 
bulb, the deeper it may be planted. One 
specialist writes that it is an excellent plan in 
planting small beds to remove the soil to the 
required depth, lay down an inch of sand over 
the exposed part, and set the bulbs on the 
sand at proper intervals; then to replace the 
soil and firm it down thoroughly. 

These flowers also have the great advantage 
that, after you once get started with a given 
variety you can keep it going year after year 
indefinitely, for new bulbs are formed during 
the season upon the old ones, and they will de- 
velop as successfully in your garden as in any 
other. After the flowering season is passed 
and before the killing frosts have come, the 
bulbs may be dug up with the stems still at- 
tached and allowed to dry in the sun for two or 
three days. Then the stalks should be cut off 
close to the bulb and later stored in a dry, cool 
place where they will become neither too dry 
nor too wet and will not be exposed to attack 
by mice or rats. They will thus keep through 
the winter and will be ready to plant again the 
following spring. 

The gladiolus is a lover of the sun and is 
preéminently a flower for bright sunshine. 
In this respect it differs greatly from the plan- 
tain lily or Funkia, which is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory border plant for deep shade. In 
the attractiveness of flower and foliage these 
plantain lilies are worthy of much more general 
planting in situations which now are too often 
entirely bare. Along the north side of a wall 
or house they may be set out with fair assur- 
ance of an ornamental growth that will add 
greatly to the beauty of the situation. The 
smallest of these plantain lilies is Funkia 
Lancifolia, which has narrow leaves and flower 
spikes that rise to the height of eighteen inches, 
and the largest is the corfu lily, which is twice 
as tall as the one just named. There is also a 
variety called Funkia Coerulea which is in- 
termediate between these two. The plant 
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Living Room, Harbour Little House 
Oak Knoll Drive,Warren, Ohio 
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METAL LATH 


“Makes Plaster Permanent” 
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Your Home is an Expression of Yourself 


~the Wall Decorations Especially. 
Would you Preserve their Beauty ? 


IFE is self-expression. ‘‘ That which is not expressed, dies,” 
said Henry Churchill King. 


Woman finds self-expression in her home. If the walls sag 
and the plaster cracks, if they discolor and ruin her decora- 
tions—she is irritated beyond measure. A crack, unseen by 
the casual eye, glares at her. 


It isn’t necessary. Plaster doesn’t have to go through the 
traditional cracking stage while the walls settle—not if the 
plaster-backing is Bostwick ‘‘TRUSS-LOOP”’ Metal Lath. 
Trowelled deep in the meshes of those wonderful trussed steel 
arches, the plaster is literally locked on. You would have to 
chip it off with a cold chisel! 


Moreover, Bostwick ‘‘TRUSS-LOOP” is fire-proof and 
preserves the beauty of your interior decorations. Write for 
illustrated booklet and insist that your architect or builder use 
Bostwick ‘‘TRUSS-LOOP.”’ 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
NILES, OHIO 
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<4 "The world has nothing to bestow; 


| From our own selves our joys must flow, 


— And that dear hut, our home.” 
3 — Nathaniel Cotton 








Indiana Limestone Residence 


What an expression of infinite joy are the words “my home! my garden!” 


Every man looks forward to the day when he can thus express himself with a 
feeling of complete ownership. To him the greatest happiness this world can 
afford is the possession of a permanent dwelling place for his loved ones— 


“that dear hut, our home.” 


Your own home—a fitting place in which to rear healthy and happy children; 
a home of harmony and artistic refinement where you may be proud to entertain 
your friends around a crackling log fire on frosty winter nights, or happy 
hours spent under your own vine on sunny summer afternoons. 


These joys may all be yours, and what is more, your home may be built of 
beautiful Indiana Limestone—that warm-hued stone that you have always 


admired—at a reasonable expenditure. 


Indiana Limestone is most adaptable to the moderate sized residence, and 
there is no building material better suited for the expression of dignity, 


stability and permanent beauty. 


Our booklet “Designs for Houses 
Built of Indiana Limestone” 
will be mailed on request. 








Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Box 777° 


Bedford, Indiana 


METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Callahan Sectional Greenhouses 


Are practical under-glass gardens for the home 
and estate which combine most delightfully beauty 
of architecture and finish with genuine service- 
ableness. While factory production reduces the 
usual cost of possessing a greenhouse, you can 
choose a style and size that will fit into your 
He grounds, whether spacious 
or limited, with every ap- 
pearance of individuality. 
You will enjoy the Green- 
house Book. Write for it 
today. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
305 Fourth Street Dayton, Ohio 














VERONA BIRD HOUSES 
BRING THE BIRDS 


No country place is complete without bird 
houses. The one here shown, for Bluebirds or 
Wrens, has four rooms. Socket in bottom for 
pole makes it easy to erect. If suspended for 
Wrens the socket is covered by a rosette. Sure 
to please both birds and the purchaser. 





No. 36. Price $6.00 


A Charming Birdbath 


of Artificial Stone 





fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out round, two and one-half inches deep in 
centre sloping to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, practical, 
artistic. rice $2.50, three for $6.75. 


Prices f. o. b. Verona. List on Request. 
W. H. BAYLES, 22 Park Avenue, Verona, New Jersey 














EVERY-YEAR :> 


GARDEN > 


CALENDAR 


By MRS. FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


g A unique and attractive calendar for gardeners, which provides rules for every month in the year, 
and contains space for personal notes which should prove very useful. $17.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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specialists list a dozen varieties of blue and 
white plantain lilies and one of these authorities 
says “they do especially well in damp, partially 
shaded places and are suitable for naturalizing 
in woodlands and along streams and ponds. 
They also look well around the angles of 
buildings and bordering walks and drives and 
as single specimens on the lawn or in the border 
where their large stools of handsome foliage 
increase in beauty from year to year. The 
small variegated leaf varieties make an ex- 
cellent permanent edging for beds and walks 
and make an_ effective adornment to the 
garden, but in late summer, when the plants 
are surmounted with spikes of white and blue, 
they are beautiful indeed.”” Some of the newer 
sorts have silvery and green foliage and some 
others have blue-green leaves with pale blue 
flowers. Other flowers are white and others 
lilac and purple. Certainly, for the shady 
border, no plant surpasses these in their 
ability to make a beautiful display throughout 
the season. 

Where one has a wider space rather than a 
narrow border, and one wishes to get a per- 
manent display of perennial flowers in shade, 
it is well worth while to try out the primroses. 
These flowers have long been appreciated 
abroad, where, in general, the climatic condi- 
tions may be more favorable for them, but 
in America they are known and loved by com- 
paratively few amateur gardeners. They will 
not succeed in full exposure to the sun, but will 
thrive in partial shade. The American cata- 
logues offer now a dozen varieties of beautiful 
forms and lovely colors at very low prices. 


The Gladiolus. These flowers begin blooming 

at the bottom of the stalk and continue to come 

out successively torward the top for a long 
period. 


The beauty of the primrose has been sung by 
poets since the time of Chaucer, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most delightful garden flowers 
of early spring. These primroses add a charm 
of grace and color to the garden which is very 
distinct from that shown by any of our native 
wild flowers. Long ago Forbes Watson wrote 
that the primrose “seems the very flower ol 
delicacy and refinement”—a phrase happy in 
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“In 1893 I built my present home 
at 4229 Central Avenue and 
ordered Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips at that time. 
This equipment was something 
new and was just being intro- 
duced in Detroit; in fact, I un- 
derstood that my home was the 
second to be equipped in the city. 


“TI cannot say enough for 
Chamberlin equipment, as it has 
proven to be much more than 
was represented. The comfort 
derived by its use is certainly 
worth more than the cost of in- 
stallation, not to mention the 
additional advantages of keeping 
out soot and eliminating rattl- 
ing windows. 


“T feel that this was a purchase 
which has saved its initial cost 
many times over and I can 
honestly recommend it to any- 
one who is not already a 
Chamberlin user.” 


Yours very truly, 


Fred C. Wolf 
Feb. 5, 1921 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips taken from the home of 
F.C. Wolf, 4229 Central Avenue, Detroit, after 28 yearsof service 








__ Send this Coupon for FREE Estimate of Cost 





Date. 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
701 Dinan Bidg., Detroit 


Provided I am not obligated, you may give me an estimate of 
cost of equipping ‘my home with Chamberlin 


send your 


Number of Outside Doors__Windows______ 


Name 


on per t weather stripping. 








Street Address 
City and State 


etal Weather Strips and 
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After 28 Years 


Of Protective Service 


The Chamberlin Metal Strips here shown are in 
practically as good condition as when first installed. 


Yet for nearly three decades they have been contin- 
uously shutting out draughts, dust and dampness 
and thereby faithfully safeguarding human health 
and well being. The letter here shown is typical of 
the way in which users regard Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. The service record of these weather 
strips explains why we can give an unlimited 
guarantee. 


Chamberlin is made right—installed right—and is as 
near 100% weather-tight as it is scientifically possible 
to make any weather strip. 


On design and detail of construction, also, Chamber- 
lin is superior to all kinds of weather strips whether 


made of metal, wood or felt. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
701 Dinan Building Detroit, Michigan 
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Select your hardware 
with care 


HE hardware fittings of a house are always 

in evidence. These locks, knobs and their 
escutcheons are things of daily, intimate, per- 
sonal use. 

Therefore you should make certain that your 
hardware is Sargent. For Sargent incorporates 
the security of Sargent Locks in the harmonious 
setting of Sargent Hardware—a combination of 
protection and beauty. 

Discuss this important matter with your archi- 
tect. Get hisadvice. We will be pleased to send 
you the Sargent Book of Designs which makes 
choosing easy. 

SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. i 
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BUILD NOW 
And let Sargent Hardware 
add the final touch of beauty 
and security to your hozae. 
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Sargent Door Closers 

Sargent Door Closers 
keep the doors closed that 
should be closed. Not 
only the screen door, but 
the kitchen, bathroom, 
back stair and other doors, 
light or heavy, inside or 
out. The absence of slam- 
bang adds to the restful- 
ness of your home. 
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its characteristic appeal to our sense of beauty. 
The downy leaves with their undulating mar- 
gins, the erect flower-stalks with their delicately 
modeled and tinted blossoms, repay the most 
careful observations. 

Primroses for outdoor gardens are now 
available in many attractive species and varie- 
ties. The plant dealers offer the English 
primroses and the related English cowslip, as 
well as many varieties of these and various 
hardy Alpine and Chinese forms. Bulleyana 
is one of the newer hardy species with orange 
flowers tinted with scarlet. Veris superba is 
a form of the true primrose with trusses of 
flowers ten or twelve inches across, the flowers 
themselves being nearly two inches across. 
The polyanthus group originated by hybridiz- 
ing the primrose and the cowslip, and there are 
many beautiful varieties now grown. 

Some people make flower-beds of primroses, 
but they seem much more happily situated 
when they are planted in random groups in 
shady borders or nooks along paths where they 
give a charming naturalistic effect. They are 
ideal plants for filling in beds of vacant space 
and are more attractive in isolated colonies 
than when a collection of varieties is planted 
in a garden. They are especially suitable for 
borders provided there is not full exposure to 
the sun, and may often be planted to advan- 
tage along the bottom of a wallorfence. They 
will thrive in almost any well-drained loamy 
soil in partial shade, but most varieties should 
be given a winter protection of fallen leaves or 
other mulch. 

The orange day lily (Hemerocallis fulva) also 
does fairly well in partial shade—much better, 
in fact, than the closely related yellow day lily. 
It is well to mix the plants behind the plantain 
lilies in order that those with a somewhat 
straggling foliage may be partially concealed 
by their decorative leaves. 

The effect of these flowers in shady situa- 
tions may be greatly improved by a background 
of greenery. For this purpose vines of 
various sorts are most desirable; and, fortu- 
nately, most vines have been developed in 
partial shade, for the climbing habit has been 
acquired through the necessity of getting up 
toward the sunshine. English ivy is one of the 
best of such climbers, for it thrives best on 
northern exposures, and it makes a dark green 
background that throws into relief the lighter 
leaves and flowers of other plants. The 
Japanese clematis is also good in such places, 
and various annual climbers may be depended 
upon for quick effects. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES (6 UPHOLSTERIES 


FEW friendly books; the cool, quiet green of a graceful 

fern; bright, happily-colored draperies at sunny win- 
dows; perhaps a silky contented kitten basking in the 
sunlight—what a cheerful, homey restfulness there is in a 
room like that! 


Beautifully colored draperies do more to complete a room 
than any of the other furnishings. And if your draperies 
are of Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast fabrics, they are essen- 
tially beautiful. And not alone are they lovely in appear- 
ance—but a special process in dyeing makes them absolutely 
sunfast and tubfast. 


You can hang Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies 
(even the most delicately colored ones) at your sunniest win- 
dows, tub them occasionally, and they will not fade, nor lose 
a bit of their soft lustre. Because of their wonderful color- 
fastness and exceptional wearing qualities, Orinoka Guaran- 
teed Sunfast Draperies are most economical. 


There are any number of charming designs, and weaves, 
from sheerest casement cloths to heavy velours. Specify 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and insist on seeing 
the Orinoka tag with the following guarantee attached to 
every bolt; 





GUARANTEE 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, NEw York 
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—Build Now 


Bees and birds build instinctively— 
why not you? No need to wait longer, 
lumber prices are down—and lumber is 
the universal home building material. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


answers in full for the home complete, 
from house-frame to library wood- 
work. Ready now for you in abun- 
dant supply—just ask your favorite 
lumber dealer. A wood of exceptional 
worth—a woodwork of unsurpassed 
beauty in texture and tone. 


You'll like our free book— full of 
good designs, lots of information 
and “reasons why.” Ask for it now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 
is obtainable East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
Jr, 513 Boyle Building 
| Little Rock, Arkansas 
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WHY YOU SHOULD SCREEN WITH PEARL 


N a well-screened house there is more health than 
in many a doctor’s visit. Protect your home and 
the health of your treasures against germ-carrying 
insects night and day. Keep them out with PEARL 


WIRE CLOTH. 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health as well as a 
comfort necessity. Due to its metallic coating it is 
cleanest, most beautiful, and most economical—for 


it is longer lasting. 


Buy only the Genuine, which has two Copper 
wires in the selvage and our red tag on every roll. 


We have a dealer in your town. See him or write us if you are interested in 
permanently screening doors, windows or porches. Samples and literature free. 


Address Department ‘‘J”’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg..Co. ~42a.\.>5 


New York Georgetown, Conn. 


Chicago 





Eeseeting ( (crore 
cece Wits Ske: 


Pay RC PHOT NS 


7) 
PEARL is made in two weights —regular and extra heavy “Sn esr pt 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ““PEARL”’ 














“Home Kraft” and “‘Draughtsman"’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. ‘‘Plan Kraft’ Two Stories. 

“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
“De Luxe Flats” $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


Importers and growers of choice varieties. 
600 varieties of Irises — Catalogue free. 


Rainpow GARDENS 727 Sorin?” 


— Rainbow Irises Reign Supreme— 























turtevant’s $ | .00 
Ready Reference Cards oa naad 

The Usual Garden Information PLUS! per 

The Shrabs. Flowers and their planting on the small set 


place; The Garden and its occupants; Vegetables and 
their culture. Three sets with 25 5x3 cards to a set, 
and every one of the 20 odd lines on each card worth 
while. 


R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

















BUILD N OW Own a Home for Your Children’s Sake 
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A Comfortable Dwelling 
(Continued from page 406) 


paper under the clapboards, and all ordinary 
precautions used to insure warmth and econ- 
omy of fuel until the eaves are reached; the 
eave finish consists of but one thickness of 
boards which extend the entire length of the 
eaves, allowing abundant circulation of air its 
entire length through the space p. The bad 
effects of the drafts thus formed may be 
eliminated by fitting a piece between the 
rafters which will fill the space between the 
top of the plate and the under side of the 
roofing boards as at r; this will prevent the 
passage of drafts from the outside and reduce 
the area of contact of the inner air with the 
outside of the house. Heat passes through the 
walls of the house by the contact of adjoining 
pieces, and every dead-air space is an obstacle 
to the passage of heat; hence, an outer cover- 
ing of clapboards with but one thickness of 
wood receives the full force of the coldest 
winds, as at a, Fig. 4. For this reason clap- 
boards are not as efficient insulation as 
shingles which have three thicknesses, as at a 
Fig. 5. 

The parts of a frame house exposed to the 
coldest winds may be treated by storm win- 
dows if it is not desired to incur the expense of 
weather-proofing the entire house—an ex- 
pense well worth while for the results are most 
satisfactory—and will result in an agreeable 
increase in comfort and decrease in the cost of 
fuel. 

The planning of the water system may be 
legitimately mentioned under the subject of 
comfort because of the annoyance of frozen 
water pipes, to say nothing of the expense 
thereby incurred. If it is possible, all water 
and drain pipes and all traps should be placed 
in partitions, or as far from the outside walls as 
possible, for unless thoroughly insulated they 
are liable to freeze. The water pipes in the 
cellar should be placed as high as possible 
above the floor, not only because that is al- 
ways the coldest place, but they are likely to be 
covered with fuel or other material in storage 
which will prevent easy access in case the pipes 
should freeze. Pipes should not pass near 
outside openings if it can be avoided, but in 
every case, pipes in dangerous places should be 
protected by pipe coverings. 


Book Review 


THe GARDEN AND Its Accessories, by 
Loring Underwood, has 100 full-page pictures 
of summer-houses, pergolas, arbors, fountains, 
rustic furniture, garden vases, sun-dials, well- 
sweeps, gazing globes, etc. This little vol- 
ume of 215 pages will furnish pleasure, not 
only to the garden enthusiast, to whom 
Mr. Underwood’s books and lectures are well 
known, but also to that large class of city 
dwellers who do their gardening vicariously, 
seated in comfortable chairs by the fireside. 
Every decorative accessory which finds favor 
in modern gardens is shown here in its proper 
environment. There are many good sugges- 
tions for additions to small gardens, such as 
rustic arbors, sun-dials, well-sweeps, etc. 
More formal architectural features are given 
their proper places. The chapter on “En- 
closures” is particularly good. Price, $1.75. 
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For the Summer Home 


NE of the greatest joys of 

the summer home lies in 
the sweetness of its freshened 
furnishings. And well filled 
Linen Closets add immeasur- 
ably to this pleasure. 


At McCutcheon’s, a great 
wealth of Linen awaits your 
selection—Damask Table 
Linens, Tea Cloths, Luncheon 
Sets, Towels and Bed Linens 
in luxurious assortments—all 
of renowned McCutcheon 
purity. 


From Ireland and from Scot- 
land abundant supplies of 
Linensarearrivingcontinually, 
keeping our stocks complete 
and fresh at all times. Many 
of the needlework effects we 
have been receiving are en- 
tirely new—all are altogether 
charming. 


Not only will you find great 
satisfaction in the complete- 
ness of our collections but in 
our prices which have been re- 
vised to your great advantage. 


Estimates on complete out- 
fittings gladly submitted. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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In Which 

So Much of 
Its Charm 
Lies in the 
Painted Floor 














painted floors as altogether too old-timey. But hap- 
pily, that’s all a thing of the past. 

For certain rooms no other Sich can give to them quite 
the charm or touch of good old time “homeyness.” 

Where it is the rare good fortune to have a floor with 
wide boards and real, honest-to-goodness cracks, how can 
any one think of other than painting it? Our Colonial an- 
cestors didn’t fill up the cracks. Stating which, may or 
may not be a hint. 

But to get back to the paint—have a decided care what 
paint you use. Don’t attempt any “home brews’’—so to 
speak. Get a paint made by paint specialists, especially 
for floors. 

Just such a paint is Lowe Brothers Hard Drying Floor 
paint. Send for Four Floor Paint Lessons, which has to 
do with floors and what to do with them. 


Tte Lowe Brothers company 


463 |EAST THIRD ST., DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 
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Bird Stories 


BY EDITH M. PATCH 
“True stories that read like fairy tales” 





E second volume in a series of Nature study books, by the Entomologist of 

the University of Maine, whose ‘“‘Hexapod Stories” have endeared her to many 

little boys and girls. Miss Patch has the happy gift of writing true stories that 

read like fairy tales. Her second book is intended for slightly older children than 

those for whom the ‘‘Hexapod Stories” are written, and contains a wealth of 
information in the same well-chosen language so well suited for children. 


Robert J. Sim, illustrator of the first volume, has again given to this book in 
pictures what the writer has in stories: real facts expressed with real charm. 
Attractively bound, $1.25 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Forget Its Looks 
Remember The Coal It Saves 






















You will agree with us that deck- you, would be the one that made the 
ing out a boiler in glad rags, so to best looking coal bill. 
speak, doesn’t signify that you will So, don’t expect any fancy trim- 
break forth in song when your coal mings on the Burnham. 
bill comes. nae . , 
They are just plain clothes kind of 
Bearing in mind the undebatable heat makers, that do their work 
fact, that a boiler’s first and fore- satisfactorily, year in and year out. 
most job is to squeeze the greatest No fuss. No feathers. No lost 
amount of heat out of every pound motion. No lost heat. 
of coal; we made the Burnham so Send for the Happy Solution Book. 
it could do just that thing. It is all its name implies when it 
Wedidn’t fuss much about its looks. comes to the things you want to 
We knew the best looking boiler to know about your heating. 


















Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 














—Adding to the Charm of Your Garden— 


TTA ART GOODS 
— _ UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Edward W. Frentz 
Out-of-door tales, containing bits of natural history, 
childhood adventure, fellowship with animals, and in- 
formation about a multitude of interesting matters. 
Twenty-two black and white illustrations. $1.50 


A LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE: 
HEXAPOD STORIES 

By Edith M. Patch 
Twelve stories about the six-footed creatures, the fas- 
cinating little insects that children see every day. As 
interesting as fiction, yet holding a wealth of biologic 
and nature study information, this is an ideal volume 





























All kinds of animals, wonderful pieces of workmanship— for younger children. Illustrated, $1.25 
beautifully finished—in natural colors—absolutely 
weatherproof—will delight the eye atall seasons. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arli Street, Bost 17), Mass. 
TERRA COTTA ART CO. a mseaanccnbadas serait A ae nss 


126 E. 41st St., New York City 














Carry on! Build a Home This Year Instead of Next! 


Send ten cents for circulars of all our House Plans 
The ‘Prize House’’ will be sure to please you 
READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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Individualizing Rooms 
By Bell Elliott Palmer 


HEN I was a young girl, the plan of 

arranging one’s own room just to suit 

temperament, age or sex was a thing 
unknown. My bedroom was eighteen feet 
square and fifteen feet high. The immense 
mahogany dresser and table were topped with 
cold white marble; the fireplace was also white, 
of the same stony material. The high-backed 
chairs were mahogany, upholstered in stiff 
black haircloth. The bed was an immense 
concern of the same cherished wood, with high 
posts that stood like stern sentinels over my 
thoughts and dreams. To cap the climax in 
chill and heaviness, the wall-paper was a dull 
toneless gray, of so excellent a quality that it 
was time-proof for an average growing period; 
the carpet was thick, wearisomely intricate in 
pattern; and instead of the filmy light curtains, 
so loved by young hearts, were wooden slat- 
curtains, strung on cords that ended in heavy 
tassels, much like the scheme employed by 
the decorators of hearses! The whole could 
not have cost less than $1000 or $1200; and 
yet I used to sit disconsolately on the unyield- 
ing haircloth chairs, pushing my small feet 
tightly against the floor, to keep from slipping 
off entirely, and wonder what was the reason 
that my usual fanciful optimism seemed in- 
clined to flit away the moment | entered my 
bedroom; and why | always felt so chilly and 
lonely in the midst of so much luxury! 

One day, in my fourteenth year, I went to 
call on a new little girl friend, who had just 
entered the academy where I was receiving my 
education. 

When I entered her room, upon that long- 
ago memorable day, I stopped on the very 
doorsill, afraid to take another step, lest the 
charming vision fade away! The bed was 
white with shiny brass knobs on its low head 
and foot ends. A cheesecloth comfort, tied 
and lined in pink, lay on the white counter- 
pane. The furniture was white; a low, cozy 
rocker, two friendly straight chairs, all uphol- 
stered in chintz—a shower of apple-blossoms 
on light-green background. The dresser was 
improvised from a box on end, cut round on 
the corners, and drapped with washable white 
dotted-swiss over pink. The curtains were 
the same pattern of swiss, blowing so sweet, 
and wholesomely unencumbered with dust- 
possibilities, in the lightest breeze. There was 
a window-seat, made of a long low box, up- 
holstered in a pleasant shade of green, and 
furnished with several pink and green cushions. 
The knit rugs on the green-painted floor were 
woolen, but of pretty light tones that shaded 
into the gray paper and general atmosphere of 
the room. The bookcase was small, painted 


‘white, with glass doors removed and cool 


green near-silk curtains employed in their 
place. And, oh, most wonderful of all, was 
the little white centre-table, covered with a 
pink washable scarf, its ornamentation a 
crystal vase of daisies, several favorite books, 
and even a diminutive pink-shaded lamp— 
electricity and electroliers being unknown 
luxuries at that time. 

That night, guarded by my stern post-senti- 
nels, I lay awake long past a normal hour, 
trying to solve just what made the big appeal 
to me in my friend’s room. Even then | 
realized that my own was much more luxurious 
in the world’s eye. Then it flashed over me 
suddenly—Wbhy, the litile girl was a part of ber 
room, and the room was a part of ber. They 
both typified youth, buoyancy, expansion- 
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The Sky-Blue Passport 


With only the sky as the limit of its visé field 





ngle Facts 
yon should know 




















Money IS THE GREATEST of all passports. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER is known by the color of his 
money. 

IF IT IS SKY-BLUE and bears the name of the American 
Express Company across its face he is recognized in- 
stantly as one who knows how to travel; and is treated 
accordingly. 


THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS traveling in distant lands 
have been amazed at the seeming magic of the sky-blue 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


—worthless pieces of paper until countersigned by the 
owner—and then commanding instant recognition, and 
immediate acceptance. 





BUT THERE IS NO MAGIC about these simple sky-blue 
slips—just hard, cold facts—plus a human sentiment 
which the peoples of the earth have tested for 30 years 
and found good. Good because these cheques meant 
the reputation and the word, as well as the money of 
the American Express Company. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN enterprise in foreign lands 
in recent years is written in the records of the many 
offices and thousands of correspondents of the American 
Express Company in the great seaports and inland cities 
of the world. It is the world influence, the high char- 
acter and the helpful service work of this great organiza- 
tion which puts the special value to travelers into Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques. 


IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, carry English 5 or 10 £ 
Sterling and French 200 or 400 Franc Cheques. Dollar 
cheques for the Orient, North and South America and 
all other journeys. 


.7 


Buy THEM AT BANKS or Express Offices. 





FoR ALI your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express Travel Depart- 
ment. 











American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 
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Is made from the Red cali sissiteamadl 


; alll are easily applied 
wood native to the forests of the Pacific North- | ¢ retained by the Cedar SPinele 
west and British Columbia. It contains a nats | { i } 


ural preservative dil, defies rot deday, and 
is repellant to insert life. 
It is a cleanly, fragrant wood, an ideal cover- 
ing, remarkably adapted for exterior building 


—-pliable, everlasting, architecturally beautiful. correct, Seat. 








Red Cedar Shingles are warm in winter, cool 
in summer. Snow melts slowly on a Cedar 
Shingle roof, proving that heat cannot pene- 
trate this ‘remarkable insulating wood. to! weather. 
versely, the Red Cedar Shingle roof protects te in. to weather, 
from the sun’s heat; tests prove that animals S4INCH. crane’: 
are comfortable under it in hot weather, and’); For roof, lay 51 in, to weather. hd i if 
suffer under metal, and patent roofings. : For side walls, lay 81, in. to weather: | 

' 


| 
< 24-INCH, GRADES: 
Why They Are Economical ! For roof, lay 7% in. to 


When making your building plans, ask your | il iy cat 
| architect|or contractor to figure out for you i! Foe sid ley 11) 2 injite weather. 


a comparison of the cost between 16, 18, and 
24-inch Red Cedar Shingles for the side walls, 
with cost of any other standard building mate- 
rial. He will tell you that Red Cedar Shi 
| are the most economical of all, both in 
cost and up-keep. i 


They Resist Heat and Cold 


Heating engineers have determined) that a | 
standard wood frame constructed howie, sae les 
ered on side walls and roof with 5 to i 

thicker Red Cedar Shingles, can be heated for - from are guaranteed * 
6 percent less than 8-inch brick walls with by official inspection | be up to grade § to 
lath and plaster; for 14 percent less than 18- thickness, grain, grade, selection, uniform size, 
inch hollow tile construction, plastered on bath and covering capacity. } 



























| sides, and for 47 per cent less than a building : i 

| ‘constructed of plain concrete, plastered on offe Our $25, 000 Guarantee Bond 
side. | hat bundle of Rit i 

: ‘ | gles is conditionally 

| No Paint Nor Upkeep Required iy and grade A $25, ty bond 

| Red Cedar Shingles require no paint—quite. | <4 every bun- 
a saving in initial cost and upkeep. They may dle (25 plan feet i ding to. 
be stained in a varied range of tones and colors _ directions on each al j vt 
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SHINGL 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumberien's ‘atid Seattle, Wash- 
ington, or The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. | 
tes & shed Le te ack ck iid 
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FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY, + 


YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON ppt 8 " 
“ALL-HEART” WOOD, IT WILL PAY YOU. 4 Y ive NEW 
Buy your Cy, by the Cypress Arrow. FY) Yh L 

y your Cypress by the Cyp . P) ONE 


Ss € wy i 
Mm a if , 
Tass Pe Ree US PO i ae 


Look for this on every board or bundle of- ( 


fered as Cypress. It identifies the TIDE- 
WATER product, the true ‘‘Wood Eternal,” 


AND SPECIFY “= <. \ 
“4LL-HEART” toed ast: tM 
. s8 : “ 
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The Cypress “Pergola-Garage” 


Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. — (Is it ?) 
The man driving out is the owner. He is well satisfied with the fact that he has en- 
hanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that he has protected his car. 

The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to send you, with our 
compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build from. Perhaps 
you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 

It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. If you do so, of course you 
will know what kind of lumber to buy. ‘‘If you build of Cypress you build but once.’® You know 
“‘the Wood Eternal’’ is the champion pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so 
many woods—takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need either, except for looks—lasts and 
lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U. S. Govt. Rept., reprinted in full in Vol. 1, Cypress 
Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) 


_ This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 
to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and impartial friend, 


the famous Cypress Pocket Library. It’s FREE. Will you write? 
When planning a Pergola,Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fenceor sleeping porch,remember, “‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 


















yi Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel, 


| SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N.¢" 


1206 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 























INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 














Shackled Youth 


By EDWARD YEOMANS 





An unshackling series of “Comments on Schools, School People, 
and Other People,’”’ some of which have appeared in the Atlantic, to 
the healthy stimulation of its readers. 

A plea for the more liberal tendencies in education which are 
expressed in a few secondary schools throughout the country, but 
are unexpressed, yet stirring, in the desires of many parents who feel 
that the ‘“‘educators’” have not yet learned the whole secret of 
educating. 144 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.60 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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possibilities. Mine was the embodiment of 
heavy richness, dignified age—the unemotional 
rather than the temperamental nature that 
leapt and burned in my being, as is often the 
case with those who write in later years. The 
rigidity and gloom and matured dignity was 
no part of bouyant, fanciful me. I did not 
belong to it at all. We were alien spirits, 
forced to live together! 

The ethics of that day did not encourage 
suggesting big innovations to parents; but 
then and there | resolved that if I ever became 
a parent myself, | would give much willing 
time and study to this very important question 
of making each room a part of the occupant, 
in accordance with age, sex and temperament; 
since individualizing surroundings had much 
to do with the important factors—health, joy 
and even success. 

Since then, it has been my pleasure to assist 
hundreds of mothers to change characterless 
rooms to cheery abodes. A little girl’s room 
can be made as expressive of her individual 
tastes by a small expenditure of money for 
white enamel, dainty cretonne, and a careful 
selection of wall tints, rag rugs and floor 
paints, as by elaborate furnishings. 

When arranging boys’ rooms, | employ 
richer shades of rugs and covers, avoiding, 
however, too much red, which is too stimu- 
lating alone to be restful or best from a psy- 
chological standpoint. I avoid all superfluous 
furnishings, and see to it that the ever-coveted 
extra chest of draws is on hand, to hold the 
inevitable bug, marble or stamp collection, so 
dear to a lad’s heart. And how important to 
choose the wall-paper without design, so as to 
form a restful background for the gay pennants 
that come as a matter of course! 

Since it can all be done for about $7, after 
the papering is over, and the bed purchased— 
the latter often possible to obtain for $9 or 
$1o—is it not worth our best thought and 
interest to make our children feel that home 
is really a part and expression of themselves, 
rather than just a combination of wood and 
bricks, to shelter them, during their stay with 
us, from cold and rain? 


The Successful Application of 
Enamel 
By Jason E. Durst 


O the question, “What shall | do with 

this old woodwork?” enamel stands with 
a ready answer. Its economy, long-lived 
beauty and sanitary qualities make it one of 
the most popular finishing processes for the 
home interior. 

Although we immediately think of white, 
when enamel is mentioned, it may be obtained 
in various colors, and is often tinted to match 
special color schemes that prevail in different 
rooms. 

It may be used successfully on woodwork, 
furniture, walls, willow-ware, vases and many 
other household articles. In reality, enamel 
is a varnish paint, combining the variety of 
paint colors with the solid, hard finish of var- 
nish. Its economy is found principally in the 
fact that it may be used on any cheap, soft 
wood, pine and poplar being the more fre- 
quently used. 

Whether it be the woodwork, a door or piece 
of furniture, the application of enamel is a 
fascinating pastime because it makes such a 
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Dodson Bluebird 4 compartments, Dodson Sexangular 
‘ 21 in. high, sin. Flicker House 164 in, 
in diameter. 


Price $6.00. 


Dodson Wren House. Built of solid Dodson Purple Martin House 
oak, cypress shingles and copper (cottage style) 28compartments, House. Built of 
coping. 4compartments, 28 in. high, 32x27 in rice $16.00. Other solid oak, cypress 


18 in. in diameter. Price $6.00. styles up to $78.00. shingles and copper 
coping. 


Beautify Your Grounds With 





long, l2in. wide, lin. 


deep. Price $6.00. 































Dodson Bird H 

HEY never fail to attract the song birds Mr. Dodson has spent thirty years of loving study of 

(insectivorous birds); who destroy the noxious the song birds, their habits, and how to attract them 

insects. The beauty and song of the birds will to beautiful “Bird Lodge,” his home on the Kankakee 
bring you joy and happiness. The valuable pur- River. Dodson Bird Houses are a permanent invest- 
ple martin will catch and consume on an average ment; they will last a life time; built of thoroughly 
of 2,000 mosquitos a day, besides other annoying seasoned Oak, Cypress, Selected White Pine and Red 
insects, such as gnats, flies, etc. The other song Cedar; coated nails and the best lead and oil are used aants: 
birds besides singing for you will protect your trees, for their protection against the elements. Built un- ‘ins 
shrubs and gardens from injurious insects. der Mr. Dodson’s personal supervision. 





. , Rega ee a : ~ ee 

O ‘ N Free Bird Book “Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them,” sent on request illustrating nee , 
raer QW—Dodson line and giving prices; free also a beautiful colored bird picture, worthy of framing. Doss 
sement 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, sraiscntécsic, 703 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. ie 


Dodson Sparrow Trap, guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests, price $8.00 
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FOUR NEW AMERICAN HYBRID-TEA ROSES 


E cream of the new varieties and should be in this year’s garden of 
every lover of Roses. The first three varieties are the production of the % 
same growers who originated the beautiful Los Angeles Rose. we 


WILLIAM F. DREER 


A beautiful Rose, which, for delicacy of coloring, is not comparable to any other variety. 
The flowers, which are similar in shape to Los Angeles, are beautiful in all stages of develop- 
ment and are at their best in the half-expanded flower. These, in expanding, are of a soft, 
silvery shell-pink, the base of the petals of a rich golden-yellow which gives a golden suffu- 
sion to the entire flower. Particularly brilliant early and late in the season. Strong two- 
year-old California-grown plants, $2.50 each. 


MISS LOLITA ARMOUR 


The unique coloring of this novelty is a combination of tints difficult to describe. 
The flowers are of large size, full double and delightfully fragrant. Color, deep coral-red 
with a golden, coppery-red suffusion. The plant is a strong, vigorous 
grower, and very free-flowering. Strong two-year-old California-grown 


plants, $2.50 each. 
MRS. S. K. RINDGE 


This is, undoubtedly, the finest yellow Rose we have. It is a strong 
grower and its rich, chrome-yellow flowers become suffused with salmon-pink 
as they mature. Strong two-year-old California-grown plants, $2.50 each. 


ROSE MARIE 


Beautiful buds and well-formed flowers of a pleasing, clear rose-pink. We have no 
hesitancy in pronouncing it the best bedding Rose of its color today. It produces ideal long 
buds which open into large, splendidly-formed flowers. Strong two-year-old plants, $2.00 each. 





We will furnish one strong two-year-old plant each of the 
above four named Roses for $9.00 


9 Contains a beautiful colored plate of 
Dreer’s Garden Book for 1921 Rosie; pert colored Plate ot 
engravings of other Roses and tells how to grow them. It offers Plants ot all kinds, including 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, Water Lilies, Aquatics, etc.; also Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn ; 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Requisites of all kinds. A copy will be mailed free if you P es 
mention this publication. Write today. ; : _ rae 

HESTNUT ST. New American Hybrid-Tea 
HIA, PA. William F. Dreer 


HENRY A. DREER, #*uil'svere 





Rose 























Add the Beauty of Sunshine and Breeze 
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ET in the sunshine and breeze, 
and screen out the dust and 

the flies, by hanging your sun porch 
windows on AiR-Way hardware. 


When the day is a trifle too breezy 
for a fully open porch, catch the 
warmth from one side and a re- 
stricted circulation cf the breeze 


slides back on the’ inside, you do 
not have to open your screens to 
open the windows. 


And when it is stormy, AiR-Way 
holds the windows tight against the 
rain and the cold winds. 


Summer and Winter AiR-Way 
gives you the full delight of the best 


HI AA 


aa 


from another—AiR-Way gives you room in your home—the sun room. 


any desired range of opening. : : 
. Many homes are using AiR-Way 


When you want all the windows hangers for all sleeping room 
fully open, AiR-Way folds and windows 


Ask for 
Catalogue 
H. B.C. 4 
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The Woman You Like to Meet— 
Does She Chatter or Converse? 


American soldiers, in expressing impressions received over-seas, frequently remark that in com- 
parison with the women of other countries—‘‘Our women cannot converse so well. Even 
the young girls ‘over-there’ can discuss ‘things worth-while,’ where our girls only chatter.” 
If This is True—Why? 
Are our girls and women more thoughtless? Do they read less? No! The only trouble is 
that American women do not read so wisely—so broadly—as does even the average 
European woman. 
No One Will Say You Chatter—If You Read THE LIVING AGE 
A weekly magazine that narrates in interesting detail, the important events occuring in 
Europe—Asia —Africa—South America—as recorded by citizens of those countries. 

Let Us Send You a Sample Copy— Or a 6 Months’ Trial Subscription 

Special Rate—$2.00—To New Subscribers 


Return this clipping with request or order 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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complete change in the appearance of the 
finished surface. White enamel on old wood- 
work that has been finished in golden oak or 
a darker color makes the entire room appear 
larger, although it is merely an optical illusion. 
You may have noticed that an automobile 
painted white appears much larger than the 
same model that is painted dark blue or green. 
The same is true of furniture, although this 
effect is overcome if a colored or tinted enamel 
is used. 
Preparing the Surface 


If the surface to be enameled has been var- 
nished previously, as is often the case, the best 
plan is to take off the old finish right down to 
the wood. The average chair is finished with 
a hard, brittle varnish, and should the first 
coat of flat white be applied to such a surface 
it will not take a firm grip. Later, when the 
final coat of enamel has dried, an accidental 
knock will chip off the enamel and the under- 
lying flat white coats right down to the old 
varnish, producing a dark, disfiguring scar. 

The proper method of removing the old 
finish is to use a good grade of paint and var- 
nish remover, following closely the directions 
printed on the label. Be sure to wash off the 
surface thoroughly with benzine after the re- 
mover has been used, and allow it to become 
perfectly dry. Then sand it down smoothly 
and wipe off the resulting dust with a clean 
damp rag. 

Visit the most reliable paint store in your 
city and tell the salesman what you have in 
mind. He will sell you the amount of flat 
white paint and enamel that will be necessary 
to do the work, as well as recommend the kind 
of brush that should be used for your particular 
work. See that the brush is of good quality, 
flat and chisel-edged. 

If you want to practice economy, do it 
rather by lessening the number of coats of flat 
white you apply rather than by purchasing a 
cheap brand of material. As is the case with 
paint and varnish, there is quite a difference 
between cheap enamel and enamel that is 
cheap. With the most expensive material you 
will produce a better-looking job with less 
trouble, and it will have greater lastingness. 
At the same time, buy several sheets of fine 
sandpaper and half a pint of turpentine. 

Now, just because your brush is a new one, 
do not assume that it is also clean. Strike it 
sharply several times on the edge of some hard 
surface and you will see little clouds of dust 
roll out. Then run the bristles through your 
fingers to remove the loosened dust, and strike 
the brush smartly as before. Repeat this 
operation until all dust is removed; to make 
absolutely sure of its cleanliness, wash well in 
turpentine. If allowed to remain, these tiny 
particles of dust will be dragged along by the 
brush and built up on top of each other in the 
paint until they will look like grains of sand. 

The temperature of the room in which the 
work is to be done should be between 70 and 
75 degrees Fahrenheit, as the first coat will 
not properly penetrate the pores of the wood 
unless both the surface and the material are 
warm. 

Applying the Undercoats 


With the surface dry and warm, wiped free 
of all dust, you are ready to apply the first 
coat of flat white. Open the can and stir the 
contents thoroughly from the bottom, making 
sure that it is of uniform consistency before 
using. The experienced painter obtains this 
uniformity by pouring the paint from one can 
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Radianifire 


The Most Efficient Gas Heating Appliance in the World 


SAVES the expense of operating the main heating plant in the spring and fall. 
All we ask is a demonstration before you install your fireplace equipment. Pro- | 
duces radiant heat positively without odor. Many styles and sizes. A practical 
demonstration can be had in your city by local representative. Write for folder. 


General Gas Light Company 














New York 





Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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Are Equipped with 


 opotial Portable 


Fencing System 


Fire Fenders, Spark Guards and Fire Place Screens 
With “BUFFALO” Portable Fencing System 


you can build enclosures of any size for chick- 
ens, ducks, geese, dogs, rabbits and other jeu 
small fowls or animals, These enclosures pre- 
vent flowers from being destroyed and permit rotation of yards. § 


“BUFFALO” PORTABLE FENCING SYSTEM is light, § 
strong and neat in appearance. It is easy to put up and easy to & 
shift. No heavy work to be done. 


WRITE for illustrated Booklet No. 70-O, which shows designs, sizes and prices. 
Mailed upon receipt of 6c postage. 
“BUFFALO” FIRE FENDERS, hg GUARDS and FIRE PLACE 
SCREENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. They are of 
and correct design, strong and durable, and made by the most skill- 
workmen from the best “BUFFALO” quality of fine mesh wire cloth. § 
We make them to fit any size fire place opening and § 
in any desired 
We also make high wee VINE TRAINERS, TREE 
GUARDS, GARDEN FURNITURE and WIN- 
DOW GUARDS. Information gladly furnished. 


WRITE for complete catalogue No. 8-BE. Mailed upon receipt of 10c postage. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 
538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Since 
the 
Pilgrims 
Landed 



















A “ FISKLOCK" HOUSE 


House of J. W. 3 rowell 
Newtonville, Ma 
Geo. H. Sidebottom, Arch. 


" The desire for stability and 
permanence in home-building 

7 " was evident soon after the Pilgrims 

' landed at Plymouth three hundred 

yearsago. Permanent, everlasting build- 

| ing material was not at hand in the new 

| country, so brick was brought over from 


England and Holland. 


Today, numerous homes show our liking 
| for colonial design; and, built of brick, 
_ show our desire for comfort, stability, 
"| permanence, fire-proofness. 


In “FISKLOCK” brick, there are com- 
bined all the desirable features of the 
finest face brick; the: labor-saving that 

| comes from handling half as many 
R units; the coal-saving that ‘‘dead-air” 
\ cells give; and the dryness which 
‘A results from moisture checks. 





<> 


A **FISKLOCK’” 
BRICK 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE 
PATENTS 


“FISKLOCK” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


But ‘‘FISKLOCK” is preéminently the brick of 
economy for it’s not what brick costs per thousand, 
but wha it costs in the wall. 


Discuss ““FISKLOCK” with your Architect. 


FISKE & COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WATSONTOWN, PA. 


Face Brick Fire Brick 


NEW YORK 


“Tapestry” Brick 
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into another several times after stirring, this 
operation being known as “boxing.” If the 
paint is too thick, it may be thinned with a 
small quantity of turpentine; although, if too 
much is added, it will lessen the paint’s cover- 
ing capacity, thus defeating the very purpose 
of the undercoating. 

Dip the brush in the can and begin applying, 
endeavoring to give the entire surface as uni- 
form a coat as possible. When finished, close 
up the can, put the brush to soak in a small 


fe ° d vessel containing enough turpentine to cover 
In rop n¢g olIn Ss about three-quarters of the bristle length, and 








allow the paint 48 hours for drying. If more 
time can elapse before applying the next coat, 
1. Tapered—the only Tapered Asphalt Shingle. Because of the so much the better. 










taper they snuggle to the roof. 2, Durable—manufactured for ‘When thoroughly dry, sand it carefully with 
fourteen years. The first Winthrops laid are still in excellent a small piece of fine sandpaper, smoothing 
condition. We do not know how long they will last. They are out any little lumps or specks that may show. 
good for the life of the ordinary building. 3, Fire resisting— Be very careful, however, not to cut through to 
asphalt heavily impregnated with slate. A red-hot coal will the wood, particularly on the edges and corners. 
burn itself out without harming your roof. 4, Distinctive—in Wipe off the resulting dust carefully, and 
red or green. They add beauty to the building. 5, Flexible— apply the second coat of flat white, using the 
can be curved to suit architectural designs. 6, Uniform—like same care as was given the first coat. Allow 
brick, they all come the same size. 7, Easily laid—you can this at least 48 hours to dry, then sand again. 
cut down the time on the roof. §, Adhesive—they hold fast If the surface is now covered thoroughly and is 
and make a permanent seal. Because of being processed on pure white, you are ready to apply the enamel. 
their under side, they cannot curl. 9, Economical—they cost Some people feel that by applying three and 
less over a period of years. sometimes four coats of flat white they will 
Becksnn-Deweon Rocing Co, . . . . . Chicago, IIL obtain better results. This is unnecessary, 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, . . . . . Detroit, Mich. however, as the only requirement is that the 

Lockport PaperCo., . . . . . . . . Lockport, N. Y. . : 
Canadian Roofing Mfg. Co., Limited, | | “Windsor, Ont. enamel be applied to a smooth, flat white sur- 
Brantford Roofing Co., Limited,. . . . Brantford, Ont. face; and this is usually obtained from only 

two coats. 
Applying the Enamel 

Get This Book! Shake the can of enamel well before opening. 
Here is a valuable history Remove the lid and stir the contents thorough- 
rape ont Gu svery page ly from the bottom and then “box” it, until 
ferent kind of a roof in F it has a uniform consistency. If too thick, 
It will be mailed free to add a small quantity of turpentine, although 


ble parties. 4 
eine not more than a tablespoonful at atime. The 


turpentine quickly permeates and thins the 
enamel, and if too much is added it will have 
a tendency to reduce the gloss somewhat. 

Make sure that the brush is absolutely 
clean. Especially should it be free from any 
hardened particles of flat white paint. The 
better plan, of course, is to use a new brush 
for applying the enamel, cleaning it out well 
to avoid any unhappy results. 

Apply an even coat of enamel to the surface, 
and when finished wipe the brush across the 


: « top of the can and go over the edges and cor- 

Tap ere a As ph alt Shingle S ners to make sure that there will be no running 
over. After a few strokes, one will get the 

“feel” of the brush and know instinctively 
when a coating of the proper thickness is being 
applied. If too thin, the brush will drag; and 
if too thick, it will slip along through the ma- 
terial, leaving little raised trails in its path. 


Collector’s Luck Of course, the enamel will quickly level up and 


obliterate the brush-marks, but a longer time 


= ee, 
— ee ee 



































By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK will be required for the thicker coat to dry 
“If you are a collector, you will enjoy reading this chatty little book, a ‘repository of thoroughly. ? ; 
pleasant and profitable discourses descriptive of household furniture and ornaments of olden When the entire surface is covered, leave 
time.’ If you are not a collector, you will enjoy the book, too, for Mrs. Carrick takes you the room quickly and lock the door. In three 
enthusiastically by the hand on a day when the ‘noonday stands still for heat’ and leads or four hours the enamel will have set up dust- 
you to a dingy little shop just off the busy city street, or better yet, to a quaint, white farm- free, but if anyone enters the room while the 
house, with cool, green shutter-blinds, cuddled in among the trees at the end of a dusty road. material is still wet there is certain to be some 
She will show you where you may find hidden treasures — here a Staffordshire platter, there dust stirred up, and it will quickly settle on 
a pewter jug or a luster pitcher.’’ — Springfield Republican. the enamel, spoiling the finish. 
For the summer motorist who is interested in antiques and Allow this coat at least 48 hours to dry, then 
wishes to search for them while traveling through the highways sand lightly to remove the gloss, and after 
and byways, the author reveals many novel ideas and secrets. wiping off the dust you are ready for the final 
Profusely illustrated, charmingly bound, $2.50 coat. It is not economy to apply only one | 
coat of enamel, for if the piece that is being | 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. refinished is worth enameling at all, it is worth 

















two coats. 





























DANERSK FURNITURE 


A angund the sun is brightest, there color is most needed. 
Our gardens give the key to the situation. A breakfast- 
room or sun-room is the next step to out-of-doors. Bright fabrics, 
tile floors and furniture full of inspiration and charm strike us 
instantly as appropriate. 

Danersk Furniture is made for those who are the most 
familiar with the canons of good taste. From the dignified 
designs of Old England to the dainty sets for informal rooms, we 
manufacture from the wood to the finished product for all the 
rooms of the house. 

Call on us or your Danersk dealer for help in solving your 
specific problems. True individuality and modest prices are 
compatible in Danersk Furniture. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 W. 47th St., New York. First door west of 5th Ave.—4th floor 
Send for ‘The Danersk’ G-5, a bulletin illustrating decorative furniture 






























aw Way to Use Brick 
Reduces Cost One-Third 


*‘Ideal’’ Wall Gives Permanent, Fire- 
Safe Construction at Cost of Frame 




































HE new “Ideal” wall positively cuts the cost of 

wall construction one-third by saving brick, 

mortar and labor. A simple, 
ingenious method of laying brick, 
which gives you permanent, attrac- 
tive, fire-safe construction at the 
very lowest cost. Makes the 
strongest hollow wall—2} inches of 
solid material at its thinnest point. 
It is dry—thoroughly so—being 
extremely well ventilated. In sum- 
mer it is cool; in winter warm and 
frost-proof. Uses any standard 
brick; any wall thickness. An excellent plaster base; 
no furring required. Unquestionably, ‘‘Ideal’’ wall 
is greatest single construction develop- 
ment of century. Acclaimed and ap- 
proved by Architects, Builders and 
Building Authorities. Will save home- 
builders millions yet give them superior 
construction. Don’t proceed with your 
plans until you learn how much it will save 















cheapest hollow 
wall ever conceived 





N 


FREE circular : : 
gives all the facts you. Send postal now for full particulars. 





The Common Brick Industry of America 
1302 Schofield Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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TOGAN 
SUMMER 
COTTAGES 


A cottage in the woods; for week-ends, 
nights or where the family can live all Summer. 

Most everyone has wished for that. 

The big screened porch for afternoons ; 
an ideal sleeping place at night; you owe 
this to yourself, to your family. 

Delivered to your lot any place in the 
woods by a responsible dealer. 

Send for catalog: ‘Away from City Cares’’ 
Togan-Stiles, 1624 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 












Also manufacturers of Togan Garages 
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Unique Radiator Enclosures 


To you, who have often wished there and at a stage where the incorporation 
were satisfactory ways of overcoming of ideas are sought. 
radiator obtrusiveness, we have several 


For all of you, the answer is in a 


answers. 

booklet, called by so simple a title as 
Answers to fit the house with its radia- “Radiator Enclosures.” In it you 
tors installed, and standing insistently will find many unique suggestions, 
about. all of which are in actual successful 


ae operation. 
Answers for those experiencing the 



























delights of planning their new home, You are welcome to a copy. 
tie. 
Y TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 
B 2 WEST 45TH STREET 


NEW YORK 



















“The Only Shade 
Made With a Ventilator’ 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


A cool, sun- 
flecked shadow as 
inviting as that 
in a vine-covered 
arbor. 


em ae P 

Vudor Gis 

Le ee Secluded from view, yet with 
i ades rfect vision of the street, 

udor Shades make porches 

delightful to entertain or lounge on. 

Unlike canvas drops, which admit heat and 

are quickly soiled, Vudor Shades are made of 

wood slats beautifully stained and always 


se 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 





look well. They make any porch breezy, The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
cool and comfortable. ot “The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
Send for illustrations in colors 219 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 
and name of your local dealer. Sales and Comstanation Representatives 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION ane a 
PR gn dee Janesville, Wis. | | WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
as CG Se aa aN 




















A Delightful Collection of Essays 


ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


“The author has produced essays that are pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful 
sentences, and it warms the heart to find essays that are kindly and human, filled with a great tenderness 
for all created things. Many a purchaser of the volumes will turn first, after looking over the table of 
contents, to the essay on “‘The Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,’’ than which nothing more 
charming has been written since Charles Lamb’s ‘‘Dissertation on Roast Pig.’'"—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.50 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - -_ 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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When the second coat has dried, if the fore- 
going, suggestions have been observed, the 
result will be a good-looking job of enameling 
—one of which you can point with pride for 
several years tocome. If it is desired toreduce 
the gloss of the final coat, rubbing with pow- 
dered pumice stone and water will produce 
a dull, satin-like finish that is extremely beau- 
tiful and restful. Simply roll up a piece of 
old suiting or other heavy material, dampen 
with water, dip in the pumice powder and rub 
lightly over the entire surface, being careful 
of the edges and corners. 


Tinted Enamels 


When the surface is to be finished with a 
colored enamel, or one tinted to match a cer- 
tain color scheme, the undercoats of flat paint 
should be of the same color, or as near the 
same color as possible. This is recommended 
because, if a small piece of the colored enamel 
should be accidently chipped off, the white 
paint showing underneath would mar the 
appearance of the entire surface. The under- 
coats may be colored easily by the use of small 
tubes of oil colors put up for use by artists. 


Book Reviews 


BaTIKs, AND How to Make THEM, by Pieter 
Mijer. 
BaTIK, one of the most primitive arts of 

decoration in the world, which originated in 

Java, has recently been received with great 

interest in American studios and craft-shops. 

No better book on the subject can be put in 

the hands of the amateur craftsman than the 

volume, ‘‘Batiks and How to Make Them,” 
by Pieter Mijer. Mr. Mijer learned the art of 
batik-making in Java, and is considered the 
best authority on the subject. He describes in 
simple language all the processes of producing 
these gorgeous fabrics. If the student will also 
arm himself with Professor Charles E. Pel- 
lew’s “Dyes and Dyeing,” he can start on his 
first piece of batik with a fair certainty of suc- 
cess. This book, which now appears in a new 
addition, has been invaluable to the home dyer, 
as well as to the professional craftsman, for 
three years, and is still the only one in its 
field. Batiks and How to Make Them, $2.50. 
Dyes and Dyeing, $2.50. 


TABLE SERVICE, by Lucy G. Allen, is a prac- 
tical book which will be useful both to young 
housekeepers and to teachers of domestic 
science. Its numerous diagrams and _ illus- 
trations clearly depict the proper laying and 
service of the modern table. Its suggestions 
are both sensible and attractive and will help 
many women in their desire to demonstrate in 
their homes the highest standards of “‘beauti- 
ful living.” There are directions for the service 
of a formal luncheon, a home dinner without a 
maid, afternoon teas, buffet spreads, and chat- 
ing dish suppers. The chapter on “The Care 
and Serving of Fruit” should prove especially 
useful. Price, $1.75. 


These books may be ordered through the Read- 
ers’ Service Department of THe House BEAUutTI- 
FuL Magazine, 8 Arlington St., Boston 17; 
Mass. 
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Get the Full Joy of 
Gardening 


by having the right things to work 
with. Cheap, shabby hose is a con- 
stant temptation to let the garden 
go thirsty. Good hose, properly 
cared for, is a joy to use and will last 
for years. Ask your dealer to show 
you our three standard brands of 
sths inch garden hose sold at good 
hardware stores everywhere. 

ths inch is the right size for garden hose. 
Practically all house fittings are } inch in 
diameter and 3ths hose will deliver the water 
as fast as it can come through the pipes. 








Ball Dog 


Highest quality garden hose made. 7 plies of 
strong cotton cloth held together with live rubber. 
Lengths bought 14 years ago still in use. 





Made like BULL DOG, but with 6 plies instead 
of 7. Lightest garden hose to lift and lightest 
on the purse. 





Milo 


Moulded hose with a corrugated cover. As near 


kinkproof as garden hose can be made. 


We have reprinted a funny book about garden 
hose by Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, author of 
“Pigs is Pigs.’’ The nameof it is ‘‘ Millingham’s 
Cat Fooler.’"” We send it FREE upon request. 





Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
166 Portland Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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) —without in any 
way handling 


dirt 


With vigorous suction, 

the SPENCER pipes 

every unwelcome atom it 

comes in contact with down 

| to an enclosed receptacle 
in your basement. 





This sanitary built-in vacu- 
um cleaning system is fund- 
amentally the same as your 
heat and lighting plants— 
and equally indispensable 
for solid home comfort. 





SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Dept. H. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 

















REDUCE. 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 


in a natural way. food — scientifically prepared. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. Bread course. 


Orange, N. J. 

Dear Sirs: 

In reply to your letterof the 20th inst.. 
I wish to state that your Basy Bread 
Course has caused a decidedly marked 
reduction in my weight and I feel won- 
derfully improved physically. It has 
certainly been successful beyond my ex- 
pectation, and I have reduced 40 pounds. 


Miss A. J. W. 


You will be very much 
interested in the 
Basy Bread book- 
let, which gives 
reliable informa- 
tion on obesity 
and how to re- 
duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
Sent in sealed, 


Roanoke, Va. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS Co. 


Easily . . 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. ae 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 


There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with 
gains in strength and health. 


Naturally 











: 


BREAD 





43 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 


plain cover, post- 
age prepaid. 





BASY 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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po Ra cinewte es 


This Beautiful Book 
on Home Beautifying 
FREE 


CONTAINS complete instructions for finishing wood of all kinds—hard or soft—old or 

new. Tells how to secure beautiful enameled effects with Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel 
and stained effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye. It’s the work of famous experts illustrated 
in color. Gives covering capacities, etc. 


The donors of this book are the manufacturers of the famous 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


We will gladly furnish this book free to persons interested in home beautifying. It will 
prove invaluable if you are building or re-decorating. 


Fill out and present the coupon to your best dealer in paints. If he is unable to furnish 
the book mail the coupon to us and we will forward you the book free and postpaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB5, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Mr. Paint Dealer: 
Please furnish me free a copy of Johnson’s Instruction Book on wood finishing ‘“The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 


Name me SE ae ee ae ee ee . 


Address... Le ee eT eS ee ES Sip A tt es ee 
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The Home Experiment Station 
THe New STRAWBERRY BED 


By Florence Taft Eaton 


SHOULD like to start with a strong plea 

for the inclusion of at least a small straw- 
berry bed in even a very modest home garden. 
It is easily set and cared for, takes compara- 
tively little room, and it is surely the purest 
luxury to be able to pick fresh strawberries 
from your own vines. It is also an economy, 
if one considers the almost prohibitive price 
of this common or garden fruit during the past 
few seasons. 

In considering necessary space, it should be 
remembered that the tendency is always to 
plant too extensively. Who is ever able to 
use all his strawberries during the heighth of 
their yield? Have n’t we all felt our spirits 
sink at the thought of all those boxes of ber- 
whether or no—at 
the psychological moment of their perfection, 
which, alas! is often far from the convenient 
time for us! And as for calling in the neigh- 
bors to share in the overflow, who wants 
“other people” strolling, perchance carelessly, 
through our complex garden spaces, stepping 
on the delicate strawberry runners, and per- 
haps heedlessly breaking down clusters of the 
half-ripened fruit! Therefore, if we think we 
have n’t room for our strawberry bed, let us 
sternly set bounds to our ambition and remem- 
ber that even a row (of almost any length!) 
will supply us with enough berries for one 
dessert a day, and perhaps be even more appre- 
ciated if obtained every other day! Of course, 
if we have plenty of room, it is delightful to 
have enough to gild every meal (such is my 
own modest ambition) during strawberry sea- 
son, to give away freely, to can and to supply 
“sun preserve”—that most delectable of all 
jams. 

It is best to set the new strawberry bed in 
the spring, almost any time after the ground 
is in good working condition (May or the first 
of June), before the plants have begun to blos- 
som. In selecting varieties, be sure to set 
either perfect-flowering sorts entirely, or to 
plant a row of these every few feet to fertilize 
the pistillate ones. Two sorts—early and 
later—also lengthen the season appreciably. 
The Marshall is still a prime favorite and usu- 
ally the first selection. Berries are very large 
and abundant, and of fine flavor and color. 
Early Jersey Giant neighbors well with this. 
The berries are of conical shape with pointed 
ends, and of wonderful color and aroma. 
These two varieties are recommended for the 
new bed. Feel your way with the Marshall, 
as some soils do not suit it. In selecting loca- 
tion, a sandy loam, previously cultivated, is 
first choice. Make rich with well-rotted old 
manure; new manure is so full of weed-seeds 
as to give much trouble later on. Rake in all 
the wood ashes you can collect (a direction to 
be taken almost literally), as strawberries need 
lots of potash; experiments in our own new 
strawberry bed last year showed that a tre- 
mendous amount may be used with advantage. 

One hundred plants should make an ample 
bed for one family. Set the plants one foot 
or fifteen inches (latter distance better and 
taking fewer plants) apart, rows four feet 
apart. Spade and rake the bed until the soil 
is soft and fine. Plants with well-developed 
roots rather than luxuriant crowns should be 
selected; cut off some of the leaves, if very 
abundant. They should be set with much 
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Purely Explanatory 
about a Magazine of Influence 


HERE are several magazines from which you can get 

entertainment. There are very few magazines from 

which you can get correct information. Even fewer 

are the magazines from which you can get authorita- 

tive discussion of the great questions—economic, 
sociological, political and governmental—before the United States 
and the world today. We believe there are thousands and thou- 
sands of people looking for that sort of reading. Because every 
month it publishes just this latter kind of discussion METRO- 
POLITAN is different from every other magazine. 


Because METROPOLITAN is not owned by a 
trust, a syndicate or a paper company. It represents no “‘spe- 
cial interests,’’ no group, no political party, no ‘‘ism.”” Its owner, 
Editor-publisher, is one man. There is no national magazine of 
any size and importance of which this is true except the METRO- 
POLITAN. It believes its chief duty is to present important facts, 
not to sicken its readers with stale propaganda. If the facts are 
sometimes harsh and unwelcome, that is in the nature of things. 
The main thing is to have the courage to tell your story, and 
keep the public really informed. This policy explains the repu- 
tation of METROPOLITAN as being progressive. You will always 
find in METROPOLITAN editorials and articles that provoke thought 
about economic and social problems that are inevitably coming 
to confront us. 


How is this possible? 


METROPOLITAN has become a great political force of widespread 
influence. METROPOLITAN isan opinion-making monthly, it is an 
interpreter of fighting questions,—carrying a light it leads the 
way into the darkness of unsolved issues. 


And yet METROPOLITAN is more than this. A magazine would 
not be a well-rounded family visitor unless it had entertainment 
also—fiction. Your family needs information and entertain- 
ment. This is why METROPOLITAN is always about half articles 
and half fiction. The standard of fiction is high—we call it 
“real life’ fiction. Each story is entertaining, yet each contains 
a contribution to life that will stay with you after you have laid 
the magazine aside. We like what the critics say about our 
“real life’ fiction. Here is what one wrote about METROPOLI- 
TAN’s fiction contributors—they are ‘‘people who write stories 
that other folks talk about and tell their friends about; stories 
with ideas big enough to make them remembered.” 


Another very prominent magazine review has just published this 
about METROPOLITAN ‘real life”’ fiction: ‘‘It will be hard to 
find another group of short stories so well calculated to hold the 
attention closely and afford a deal of entertainment.”’ 


Let us refer back to the opinion-making influence of METROPOL- 
ITAN. William Hard is now in Ireland solely representing the 
METROPOLITAN. The facts about Ireland are hard to get. Noone 
yet knows them or has published them. Wesent Hard to Ireland 
because he is the fairest, most honest, most penetrating journalist 
in the United States. He is adept at making complicated issues 
simple, human and understandable. He will do this for the 
Irish question. 

You can read the real truth about Ireland in the May MErtrRo- 
POLITAN now published. Other articles by him on Ireland will 
follow. These Irish articles by William Hard are the most 
important now being published in American periodical jour- 
nalism. 

You can get the METROPOLITAN from your newsdealer—or any 
news-stand—for 25 cents. If you prefer, send us your address and 
$3.00 and the METROPOLITAN will be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 
H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Shut Off I 


without rushing 
to the cellar 


N the time of need there is nothing for 
which you will be more thankful than 
Jenkins emergency shut-off valves. 

Should a faucet or other fixture develop 
trouble and leak, you can stop the flow 
immediately without rushing to the cellar. 
Control of the supply to each outlet is inde- 
pendent of the supply to other outlets, and 
water can be shut off at any point without 
disturbing the water to other parts of the 
house. 

Controlling the supply at each outlet with 
Jenkins emergency shut-off valves is much 
more satisfactory and convenient than shut- 
ting off water in the cellar and not being 
able to draw a drop any place in the house 
until a leak has been fixed. 

For more than half a century Jenkins 
Valves have been specified where it has been 
the desire to make plumbing the best in 
every way. They are made of the best 
brass, are heavier than other valves, and can 
be depended upon to give lasting satisfac- 
tion under all conditions. Attractively fin- 
ished in polished brass and nickel. 

And considering freedom from trouble and 
freedom from costly damages to a home or 
furnishings, Jenkins Valves are most econom- 
ical, although their first cost may be a little 
more than that of the light, cheaply con- 
structed valve. 

Permit your architect to specify and your 
contractor to install genuine ‘‘Jenkins Dia- 
mond Marked" Valves. Send to us for free 
copies of booklets on plumbing and heating 
valves for the home. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St. .New York 

524 Atlantic Ave. . Boston 

133 No. Seventh St. .Philadelphia 

646 Washington Blvd. ss Chicago 

St. Louis Pittsburgh Washington 
San Francisco Havana 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
103 St. Remi St., Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W. C. 2, London, Eng. 
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Fig. 310—Jenkins 
Brass Globe Valve 
with Brass Wheel. 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number FREE 


HIS 312-page annual feature number of the 

Architectural Record (published October, 
1920) is devoted exclusively to the American 
Country House of Today. - 


The text is profusely illustrated with 50 full-page photographic 
reproductions of the exteriors of typical American country and 
suburban homes, chosen from various states, and representing the 
work of over a score of prominent architects; 25 full-page photo- 
graphs of representative Country House interiors, shown in detail, 
and numerous detailed drawings of floor plans, grounds and gardens. 

From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which 
will help you to decide the practical problems of style, materials, 
arrangement, furnishings, etc. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted to progress and practice in all 
branches of architecture, with an average of 100 or more illustrations. Some houses are published in 
each issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well 
as many of the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


S ci ] Offer Subscribe now to start April, 1921, and we will send you FREE this valuable 
pe a Country House Number. Subscription price—for the present—$3.00 a year. 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H.B. 5-21 
Enclosed is $3.00. Enter yearly subscription to start April, 1921, and send Free your October Country House 
Number. (Add 60 cents for Canada; $1.00 for foreign.) 
















































When 
Daffodils 
Bloom 


is the time you should 
study and select vari- 
eties for your next 
year’s garden —for 
every real gardener plans a 
year ahead. And when you 
study Daffodils, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses, you should have a copy of 


Farr’s Bulb Booklet 


at hand. It will introduce to you the newer 
varieties, and renew your acquaintance with the 
old familiar sorts. Send 
today for a a ag 2 
our selection early, an y 
ae your order before 7 
July 10 if you want 
special prices. 
Bertrand H. Farr 

Wyomissing Nurseries 

125 Garfield Ave. 
Wyomissing, Penna. 


Water Lilies Saath to 
“Just Grow Themselves” 


All they need is sunshine, water and good soil—and these 
can be supplied much easier than you can prepare the 
soil for a common garden. 

Hardy Lilies may remain year after year in the same 
place, blooming the whole season. 

Tender Lilies should be planted in May or early June, 
and will bloom for three months or more. 

Tricker’s Water Lily Booklet 
pictures and describes the best varieties in both classes; 
tells how to care for them, and will explain why Water 
Lily growing is so easy. Write today for a copy. 


‘WILLIAM TRICKER 
Water Lily Specialist 
Box H, Arlington, New Jersey 









































HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAvTIFUL has prepared five excellent collections 
of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 ARLINGTON STREET - - » : - BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 
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care, separating and spreading the roots very 
thoroughly and delicately, that the soil may 
come in contact with each fine rootlet. If 
possible, select a day after a rain to do the 
work. Dig an ample hole, hold the plant in 
it with left hand, spreading roots well, fill hole 
with water, sift earth in and around, and 
“firm” well. Be very careful and do not bury 
the crown; it should stand just at the surface. 
Keep well watered until plants become estab- 
lished—always, if possible. 

You should not allow the plants to fruit the 
first season, but spring planting insures a much 
better next-year’s crop than later setting; cut 
off all blossoms as they appear through the 
season. If, however, you are prevented from 
setting the new bed before the plants begin to 
flower, wait until August, when blossoming 
time is over, and plants have had an oppor- 
tunity to recover somewhat from their weak- 
ened condition. After setting the bed, culti- 
vate and rake deeply between both rows and 
plants, to keep the soil soft and mellow and 
to prevent weeds from starting. It is very 
hard to weed an established strawberry bed, 
and much care should be taken to prevent 
weeds from obtaining a foothold. 

There are two methods of allowing plants to 
develop. If you have plenty of room, extra 
fine and very abundant fruit may be obtained 
by keeping the plants separate, clipping off all 
runners. A greater quantity per square yard, 
however, may be produced by allowing the 
first runners to establish themselves and 
spread each side of the parent plants, forming 
a matted row about two feet wide. Keep the 
paths, however, between these rows, both for 
convenience in picking and ease in cultivation 
and weeding. Assist the runners as to direc- 
tion and rooting, and clip off surplus ones. 
One authority directs the separation of the 
runners from the parent plants after they are 
well rooted. If garden space is small, it is a 
temptation—to which gardners often yield— 
to allow the runners to grow untrained, a 
method which almost always brings about the 
production of a solid bed, resulting in hard and 
inconvenient picking, weeding and general 
care. Should this be allowed, dig paths 
through the bed after bearing, and into these 
put ashes and fertilizer, and allow new runners 
to fill in, cutting out the old plants next 
season. The “matted row” strawberry bed 
may also be renewed in the same way, allowing 
the runners to fill in the paths—spaded and 
enriched to this end—and cutting out the 
middle of the rows. With care in weeding, 
cultivating, fertilizing, and cutting off surplus 
runners, the bed should produce nearly as 
large and fine a crop the second year as the 
first. The third year it may be renewed as 
above suggested; but it is better—and really 
easier—to set a new bed every second year. 

Many excellent gardeners mow the rows 
after bearing, thus destroying breeding- and 
hiding-places of many insect pests. The bed 
should be thoroughly weeded at this time, 
again before winter, and all weeds which have 
managed to elude you should be pulled out in 
early spring; chickweed is one of the subtlest 
enemies in this line. After the plants or rows 
are established it is a good idea to mulch 
around and under them with coarse hay; be 
very careful, however, what sort of mulch you 
select, or you may induce a sturdy, hard-to- 
manage crop of new grass and other weeds. 
This mulch conserves moisture, discourages 
weeds, and keeps the fruit from getting sandy 
or dirty after a rain. After the ground has 


























RTA aE 
Art— with Economy 


Grey — three shades of it, light, medium and dark — for the delightful sweep 
of roof! True Colonial White where the walls are shingled! Can you picture it ? 
By using 18 or 16-inch “ CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for the charming 
-yariegated roof, and ‘‘ Dixie White ” 24-inch Stained Shingles for wide exposure 
on the side walls— Architect H. M. Woolsey achieved, in his home at Rye, 
N. Y., not only rare exterior beauty that is rousing considerable comment and 
admiration — but economy and durability besides. ‘‘CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles save labor cost, likewise repair bills. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Homes by Prominent Architects, as well as 
Color Samples. Ask about ““CREO-DIPT” Thatched Roofs and 24-inch 
“ Dixie White’’ Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





1077 Oliver St. 


Archt. Woolsey used ‘‘ CREO-DIPT”” 

Stained Shingies; Variegated Grey 

Roof, ‘** Dixie White’’ Side Walls on 
his home at Rye, N. Y. 








Portfolio 
of Homes 











Deane 
Combination 
Coal and Gas 
Range No. 209 


In the Up-to-date Kitchen 


Deane French Ranges are designed to meet every requirement. 
The fire starts quickly, burns evenly under perfect control, and 
practically envelopes the oven with heat. 

Deane Ranges built of the best materials obtainable, will outwear 
several ordinary ranges, and by their economical use of fuel soon pay 
for themselves. They have no useless fancy work and are cleaned 
quickly and easily. 

Deane Ranges are adapted to burn hard and soft coal, wood, and 
natural or artificial gas. Special ranges using any combination of 
these fuels and electricity are designed to order. 

Catalogue 34 describes several popular ranges that should 
interest you. May we send you a copy? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St. New York. N-Y. 
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Drain your Kitchen of 


Objectionable Kitchen Odors 


| 9 ang! let your home be permeated- 
your furniture and fine interior decorations 
soiled and smudged with the greasy, clinging odors 
which invariably arise from cooking fish, cabbage, 
onions, waffles, fried cakes, etc. 


If you and your family are fond of these particular 
toothsome foods you will be glad to learn that you 
may cook them regularly, yet remove their un- 
pleasant fumes and odors from your kitchen by in- 
stalling an 





The ILG Kitchen Ventilator removes every trace of dis- 
comforting kitchen odors from your home —thoroly 
exhausts greasy fumes, steams and vapors which float 
thru every room despite closed doors and linger for hours 
even when windows are open. 


The ILG Kitchen Ventilator is a comfort every family 
can afford. Can be installed into part of window or 
wall opening. Connects with electric light socket. Fully 
guaranteed. For less than a cent an hour during the 
cooking periods it keeps the air in the kitchen clean, fresh 
and invigorating—a joy spot to work in. 
The ILG is the only ventilating fan with fully enclosed 
self-cooled motor—in use in thousands of homes, hotels, 
restaurants, offices, stores, factories, theatres, etc. 
ASK YOUR ELECTRICAL OR HARDWARE 
MERCHANT FOR DEMONSTRATION, OR 
WRITE US DIRECT FOR ILLUSTRATED LIT- 
ERATURE AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 





FOR OFFICES - STORES - 
FACTORIES - PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


2861 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE 
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frozen permanently, cover the bed with coarse 
hay, straw, or cornstalks. Do not be in too 
much of a hurry to remove this in the spring. 

The ever-bearing strawberry has come to 
stay, and deserves a paragraph to itself. It 
is well worth its “‘keep’’ even in a small bed. 
Plan to include at least one row. If planted 
in May, and flowers are cut religiously until 
July, a fine fall crop is insured. The ‘next 
spring the “ever-bearings” begin to fruit a 
week or ten days earlier then the ordinary 
varieties, thus, with the big fall yield, greatly 
extending the all-too-short strawberry season. 

Cut off the blossoms, after the first liberal 
yield, until midsummer, to insure a good fall 














" Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston 






crop and also to prevent the plants exhausting Save Half Your Painting Bill 
themselves. Hard frosts are the only limit You can actually save more than half the cost on both 
to bearing. I have picked from my “‘ever- material and labor, and get better results in beauty of 
‘ af - coloring, wearing qualities and wood preservation, by 
bearing’ row an abundance of thoroughly using 
ripened berries so late in the fall that the fruit ? ° 
“tele . s Creosote 
is solidly frozen every morning! Cut the run- Cabot C rit “x ‘ Stains 
ss : y ° . instead o nt, on shingles, siding and all similar out- 
ners off during the summer if you wish ne side wookwork. rhe colors = rich —_ gy 
_ i n j not “painty,” they wear as long as the it paint 
plants to mane’ ” vigorous * possible. If, and wear better, and they are made of creosote, which 
however, you wish to increase stock, assist the penetrates the wood and thoroughly preserves it. 
runners to take root, work wood ashes around You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
both old and new plants and keep well watered. Fer Re ae RAT I gee 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


























No Scrubbing—No Scouring The Progressive is one of the most-highly 129 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
recommended of the “ever-bearing”’ varieties. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
Sani-Flush will relieve you of The fruit is of fine flavor and color, firmer in 
the hard work of cleaning the texture than some of the other perpetuals and 
closet bowl. Sprinkle a little into of good size. 
the bowl, according to the direc- te 
tions on the can, and flush. It’s 7 





white magic. All of the unsightly 


stains are removed, leaving the Floral Harvest in the Scillies 






























































bowl as spotlessly white as new ' : 
: By Irvin D. Foos 
—perfectly sanitary too, so that ‘ 
the use of disinfectants is not ESSAGES of spring in the home of the 
necessary. narcissus tell of death to the handsome 
Sani-Flush is sold at Soleil d’Or, the earliest of flowers to bloom in 
grocery, drug, hardware, the Cassiterides, as these beautiful little islets, ; 
a the Scilly Islands off Land’s End, England, Olson DE LUXE Rugs 
not buy it locally at once, were known to the Ancients. A blight has ee 
gig poe pets appeared on the bulbs of these flowers which Wire iA te itt Be hari d8 
paid. (Canadian price, 35c ; threatens them with destruction. Flowers mantel ies ohe EAP rte 
foreign price, 50c.) grow in the Scillies in such profusion that, in rious napa rug that will actually outwoar a high- 
é grade Wilton or inster—for about the same money 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. the season, hundreds of tons of them are you would have to a bay for the average inexpensive floor 
Canadian Agents: shipped across to the mainland. Seine seed acl in rich wy te Se 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto There is a touch of romance about the first den tadeeres ao tg. X ae, oy oes 
of these flowers to goto England. They actu- dealing have made the OLSON RUG GO. a ies 
ally went in a hat-box to London Town. The wun tok Nestnhewat 
late Mr. W. Trevillick, of Rocky Hill, con- Send for Our FREE Rug Book 
ceived the idea of marketing the flowers, and emia ete ee 
when it was found what a good return he had OLSON RUG CO., Dept. K-14, 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
for the blooms, an immediate development of ae — 
flower-growing followed in the Islands. Nei- 
ther Mr. Trevillick, nor Mr. Hugh Ferris, of , 
Trees and Penzance, who carried the precious hat-box 
shrubs, dis- with its. flower oeninnae ae a 
‘ H H brought home a new hat—ever dreamed that it 
tinctive in was ie forerunner of a business which has 
quality and been an El Dorado to the Islanders. Since 
large size that hat-box made its journey to London, tens 
wh chwill of thousands of pounds: have been paid for 
produce an the flowers of spring from the subtropical gar- 
: H dens of the Scillies. 
im} ged Whoever could have imagined that in one 
ec season more than a thousand tons of blooms 
” would be sent to the mainland—among them 
ee the narcissus, the polyanthus of many varie- 
N| ties, the pheasant’s-eye, and many varieties 
of the lily? That happened in 1910. The 
ae season for flower-shipping commences at 
Christmas and lasts until early in July. Dur- com 
Have you seen ing that time hundreds of tons of flowers of Santee eco 
every hue are shipped, generally in large cases Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 
ANDORRA? numbering two hundred to the ton. The GORDON MOTOR cris co. 
destination of most of these flowers is London, 219 N. State St. Dept.2 CHICAGO 
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SpEcIAL Furniture of Karpen making in noted Public Buildings. Splendid Karpen-fitted 
Pullmans on Limited trains. Karpen furniture in the lounges and guest rooms of luxurious 


Hotels, Clubs and Lodges. 
Above all, Karpen furniture, graceful, durable, comfortable, in countless American homes, for 
skilled craftsmen and modern methods have made possible the creation of this splendid furniture 
at prices within the reach of all. 

Send to S. Karpen & Bros., Dept. M, Chicago or New York for the illustrated booklet “Friendly Furniture” 
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Karpen Dealers Everywhere 
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This trade mark on every piece 
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Foundation Plantings 


difference between a house that looks like a box on the 
ground and a house that seems to fit in naturally as if it 
always belonged there, is a good foundation planting. The wise 
choice of the proper plants and their skilful arrangement will 
give just the proper effect of the shrubbery setting which softens 
the corners and hard lines of the house and converts a piece of 
masonry or carpentry into a cozy home. 
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q Evergreens are usually preferred for foundation plantings. 
They are attractive all the year round. In winter they add a 
touch of cheer when all other foliage is gone. 


q Send for our new illustrated Catalog. It will help you with its 
many practical suggestions. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion, NA 
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much what the garden lover has longed for all along. 


Gladioli—“Just Delightfully Different” 
Primulinus Hybrids 


A mixture of thischarming type with all itswonderful assort- 
mentof delicateshades. If youwant tobe introduced to novelties 
—here is your opportunity. Dozen 85c; hundred $6.00. 


The most beautiful of all 


‘“Maréchal Foch” 


A new form, unfolding like an exquisite 
rosebud with gigantic flowers, measuring six 
inches across, of a warm salmon pink, showing 
six to eight of these giant blooms open at 
one time on the stalk. 


Donotconfuse theAmerican Maréchal Foch 
with the Holland variety of the same name, 
for itis far superior. Each 50c; dozen $5.00. 


“‘My Garden Favorites” 
Year Book 
A catalogue so true that you don’t doubt a word of it. Very 


IMPORTANT:— 

Our Summer edition supplements the above with a com- 
plete listing of Holland Bulbs, Summer Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds,Lilies, and Plants. Ready for distribution May 15th. 


Write and secure both, but do it now. They are free. 


iendlttell MAURICE FULD, Inc. 
Different” Plantsmen, Seedsmen 


7 West 45th Street New York City 
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To Purchase 


“In The Berkshires” 


(A few hours from New York City, near the 
Village of Interlaken, Mass., close to New York 
State Line.) 


A Gentleman’s 
Magnificent Estate 


Commands a Superb Panoramic View of this 
Garden Spot of America. 


“Bonnie Brier Farms” 


Embraces approximately 1,400 acres with Private Lake 


Aristocratic and Exclusive Environment 


High elevation assures excellent climate. Large, mod- 
ern dwelling, appointments complete in every detail. 
Beautiful landscape garden. Greenhouses individually 
cost $160,000. Large garage. Stables will accommodate 
50 horses. 

There is also a comprehensive group of outbuildings, 
including a large boarding house for keep, seven indi- 
vidual keeper's lodges, barns, dairy house, blacksmith 
shop, etc. ~ 

Farm lands in excellent state of cultivation. There 
are beautiful orchards, attractive woodland and splen- 
did pasture. 

Conservative cost to duplicate this Estate, 
$500,000. Will be sold at considerable sacrifice. 


Detailed information furnished on request 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


RRISO 


CORPORATION. 
15 West Eagle Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

















PLANT PERENNIALS 


Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Larkspur, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Oriental Poppies, Bellflowers, Japa- 
nese Wind Flowers, Asters, Columbines, 
Chrysanthemums, Foxgloves, Mallows, etc. 
We still have them in ample abundance, all 
excellent rapid blooming plants. 
25c¢ each 
$2.50 a Dozen 

$18.00 a Hundred 
But, for their full enjoyment throughout the 
summer, they should be planted no later 
than right now. 


Catalogue Gratis. 
“Successful for over a century.” 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Henry E. Holden, Mgr. 
Singer Building 
New York 











JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, with illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children and 
grown-ups will delight. With full-page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 


$3.00 postpaid. 


‘The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
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of course, where they are distributed through- 
out neighboring cities. 

In the most abundant season that year, no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty tons were 
sent in one week. Think of the bustle of the 
Islands—the picking of flowers just as they 
were about to burst from the bud, the placing 
of the stems in tepid water, the bunching, the 
packing, the scurry from the off islands to the 
pier at St. Mary’s to catch the steamer, and 
the hoisting on board of thirty thousand boxes 
of flowers! 

The Scillies were noted in the old days for 
their fishing industry, but the trade languished 
and the Islanders turned their attention to 
cultivating early varieties of the potato which 
flourished because of the favorable latitude 
in which the Islands are situated. They 
shared a monopoly of the early potato trade 
only with the Channel Islands, but as time 
went on they had to face the growing compe- 
tition of countries farther south. Owing to 
the inaccessibility of the Islands they gradually 
dropped out of the race until the war brought 
a huge demand for the commonplace potato, 

But it was to flower-growing that the people 
looked for a livelihood in which the countries 
farther south could not compete, and the 
growth of flowers increased year by year. 
The industry began in a small way. Indig- 
enous to the Islands, and scattered about in 
sheltered hollows, were clumps of the pictur- 
esque narcissus. Nobody seemed to know 
how and when the bulbs came there; nobody 
took much notice of them 

The late Mr. T. Algernon Dorrien-Smith, 
governor of the Islands, and father of the 
present governor, Major A. A. Dorrien-Smith, 
did a great deal to develop the resources of 
the Islands and suggested the cultivation of 
flowers. Noticing the growing fashion for 
floral decoration in English society, he recom- 
mended his tenants to grow flowers beside the 
lowly potato, and among them, the Soleil 
d’Or. At a later period he went to Holland 
and secured the importation of more bulbs. 
That was soon after the incident of the hat-box. 

Before 1887 regular shipments of flowers 
were sent to London, but in that year the 
trade assumed proportions recognized as re- 
quiring special attention. The exports from 
the Islands were a little more than one hun- 
dredtons. Yearly they grew until, in 1893, four 
hundred and sixty-five tons of color and per- 
fume went to London flower marts. Not 
more than two years later, other than bulb- 
flowers were grown, and among these were the 
old-fashioned, charming, sweet-scented wall- 
flowers, and others than the narcissus. 

Except for a serious fall in 1898, the growth 
of the floral harvest was marked. The record 
output to date was the shipment of one thou- 
sand and thirty-one tons in 1910. In 1913 a 
severe frost cut the blooms down ruthlessly. 
It took some time to recover from the visita- 
tion of Jack Frost, and since the dread year 
of 1914, floriculture has been on the decline as 
regards the amount of flower tonnage. 

When the war came and the season for har- 
vesting the flowers approached, there was a 
fear lest the beautiful products of the Scillies 
would be regarded as luxuries. Had that been 
the edict, there must have been ruin to the 
industry. But a saner view prevailed. In 
its season the glory of the Scillies was gathered 
and the flowers found their way into the in- 
numerable hospitals and gladdened the heart 
of many a wounded and sick Tommy or Jack, 
or went into the home to carry new hopes. 
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Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 

He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself 
this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 
fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 


Personal F gee pape be exercised in the matter 
of finish, will gladl ly unfinished pieces if 
desired, or finish to mate! pe Sn 


Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 





WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, ic. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 

















The Flowering Crabs 


(Maluses) 


‘THE Flowering Crabs have few rivals among 
the gorgeous spring-flowering trees and shrubs. 
At the Arnold Arboretum one of the important 
events of the year is the blooming of the Crabs 
followed by the showy fruit. 

Of easy culture, and planted singly or in masses give 
remarkable and quick results. While beautiful on the 
small lawn Flowering Crabs are used to the greatest 
advantage on a large scale in woodland and other mass 
plantings, as are Dogwoods and Hawthorns. No group 
of plants have greater value than the Maluses for en- 
livening open forest parks and country roadside; they 
present striking effects when planted on parking strips 
of boulevards or wide city streets. 


Boxford Nursery 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 


offers eight of the finest varieties. Flowering Crabs are 
quite scarce and orders should be placed early. 


Special Descriptive List and prices on request. 


Address: HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 
Hardy American Plants Salem, Massachusetts | 























Time to Read Up on Gardening 


The Extension Service of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College of Amherst, Mass., will be glad to mail 
garden leaflets, on request, to owners of small gardens. 
The Massachusetts Agricultural College has prepared a 
reading course in vegetable gardening that isas complete 
and valuable a set of pamphlets as was ever offered to 
gardeners. There are eighteen correspondence courses 
offered by this college. The courses are in Home Eco- 
nomics, Shade Tree Management, Forestry, Poultry, 
Fruit Growing, Soils and Soil Improvement, Fertil- 
izers, Field Crops, Farm Accounts, Insects, Plant 
Diseases, and Floriculture. The free courses are 
those in Floriculture, Insects, Plant Diseases, Home 
Economics (which includes some delicious and simple 
recipes), Forestry, and Vegetable Gardening. The cor- 
respondence courses in Poultry, Fruit Growing, Farm 
Accounts, Soils, Fertilizers and Field Crops cost $2.00 
each. If you would like to receive the reading course 
in any of these subjects, write to the Supervisor of 
Correspondence Courses, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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| we Witving Forge. ine | 
= hand forged = 
= : «Golonial = 
= eS hardware. 

TRADE MARK 
= W. Irving HAND-FORGED = 
= HARDWARE designed in the = 
= atmosphere of the Irving Col- = 
= lection gathered during = ; 
= twenty years of exhaustive = The W. Irving 
aS research, and made by un- E ag a 


= | hurried smiths, conveys a = 
= message from the days of 
ia —_— = GENUINE craftsmanship. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. : 
Celestial Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of ARTISTIC POTTERY and TILES 


Illustration shows detail of an organ screen = Write us or visit our shop 


executed in colored mat glazes. = 3) 6° 39 8 East 3n St New York City 


Telephone Murray Mill 8536. 
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Call upon our agent in your locality or write 
for illustrated matter. 
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An Historic Old Shop 
is Coming Uptown EXCLUSIVE 


“"CHE GIFT SHOP of -=tep go | — = WALL PAPER 
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: lh giant ! } G 
Fifth Avenue” will be at eee Be Cy | ee = F YOU are a HOME 
32ndStreet forbutashorttime. fi € Es | OWNER and desire the 
: a\ iy, ee fet Epes assistance of our experts 
On June Ist, it will blossom}! é mw | a et on Interior Decoration in the 






selection of suitable Wall 


“out in its new building at 39th 






















’ We. - 4 es ie wy Ls, \ . Paper and Draperies for your 
Street and Fifth Avenue. LY a ey (a || ee Bee ai . y 
The fine, distinctive char- [Ime < ia i! i>.” ipe\ x V RITE for our Chart, 
acter of Ovington’s will be WN r } ’ 4 - which will assist you to 
. N RUS G7, @ aes describe your problem to us. 
preserved, the same high 2 Leas | me non si Pa 
standards of merchandise will ssf z — pe gl A 
be held and the same 75-year- ail | proposition. 
The new Ovington building is at ae ™ a 


old standards of sound value 39th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
diagonally across from the Union 


- will still be with us. League Club. 


The Wall Paper pictured in 
this advertisement is our No. 
1111 suited for hallways and 
‘ , . | is in keeping with high class 

NCIDENTALLY, prior to coming uptown, i} ; rugs and furnishings. 

some rather unusual purchasing opportunities 

are presented and discounts of 10%—20%—30%— J.W. GERRY CO. 

% and 50% are offered on all Ovington wares. Established 1884 
Dept. W. 63 Franklin Street 


OVINGTON’S soy 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
312-314 Fifth Avenue Near 32nd Street 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 
Our Distinctive Creations in Reed Furniture 
havewon the highest recognition for excellence 
and decorative quality. Unusual Designs for 


homes of refinement, clubs, and yachts. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


‘The REED SHOP. Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 
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amingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
For the most satisfactory fulfill- 
ment of home-beautifying plans, 
send for our handsome free book— 
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THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


T is the “human interest” of books that 
appeals to Mr. Newton; and to his par- 
ticular love of bibliography he has added 

an infectious enthusiasm for collecting. His 
wise literary judgment, his knowledge of 
rare books and his acquaintance with promi- 
nent collectors and booksellers, together with 
his fine command of English, have created 
for this book such a demand that it is now 
in the third large edition. 


$4.00 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


When war’s check came upon the importa- 
tion into England of blooms from the Conti- 
nent, especially France, there was a clamor for 
the home product, which gave it an enhanced 
value despite the lesser number of flowers. So 
Scillonians found themselves prospering to an 
unprecedented degree and probably the flori- 
culturists of the Islands never did better than 
during the years of the war. 

There are great uncertainties about flower- 
growing, and the Scillies have had their pre- 
carious seasons which yielded a sorry return 
from an ungrateful market. The past’ two 
seasons have been poor indeed. Last year 
three hundred and seventy-seven tons were 
shipped, and one has to go back over twenty 
years to find such a small exportation—but 
the humble potato is flourishing. 


The Alphabet of the Flower 
Garden 


STANDS for artistic arrangement— 
which is the first thing to be considered 
in planning the flower garden. 

B stands for beauty—which will be the result 
if balance and symmetry are considered. 

C stands for careful culture—which will 
make the garden flourish. 

D stands for drainage 
the health of the plants. 

E stands for exposure—which should be a 
sunny one for the flower garden. 

F stands for fertilizing—which is necessary 
to make the plants grow. 

G stands for grading—which will make the 
garden attractive and provide proper slopes 
for the flowers. 

H stands for humus—which should be pro- 
vided to make the soil healthy. 

I stands for irrigation—which is the best 
way to supply moisture to flowers in the sum- 
mertime. 

J stands for judgment—which is required to 
obtain good landscape effects. 

K stands for knack and knowing how to 
care for flowers—which comes with experience. 

L stands for loam—which should be mellow 
and rich when the garden is ready for planting. 

M stands for mulching—which should be 
done to conserve moisture around the plants. 

N stands for Nature—who sets a fine exam- 
ple to copy. 

O stands for order 
well-kept garden. 

P stands for pruning—which should be 
done at the proper seasons to keep shrubs and 
vines well proportioned and vigorous. 

Q stands for quality—which should always 
be the best to secure satisfactory results with 
seeds and plants. 

R stands for raking—which should be done 
frequently after irrigation, to break the top 
crust of soil and prevent the garden from 
drying too soon. 

S stands for sowing seed scientifically— 
which means following the directions for cach 
variety of seed. 

T stands for tilling and turning the soil— 
which makes the plants thrive. 

U stands for utilization of space—which 
means giving consideration to the appearance 
and growth of the garden. 

V stands for variety in flowers, colors and 
kinds—which will add to the charm of the 
garden. 


which is essential to 
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Home Attractions 


Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 


Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 


Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 

(When — enclose 10c and ask for 
cata! -33?) 


logue *‘M 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
ain Office 





2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 

Eastern Office and ~ 
Showroom 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 











Little Tree Farms 


INTRODUCTORY LITTLE TREE OFFER 
6 Choice Evergreens 


18 to 24 inches high $5, 


ELECTION includes One White Spruce, Two 
Douglas Fir, Two Arborvitae and One Juni- 
per,—the “just right’’ evergreens for planting 
around the house. All are of regular Little Tree 
Farms quality with the best of tops and big, 
healthy roots. 

Price includes packing and delivery to Express 
or Post Office, Framingham, Mass. Average 
shipping weight 25 Ibs. Remittance with order. 

These samples will show you better than words 
can express, what quality of stock you can secure 
from us at reasonable price. 


Send for 
“Book of Little Tree Farms” 
Beautifully illustrated. Containing 
new ideas of landscape decoration 
and just what you want to know 
about trees and shrubs—their plant- 
ing Ne care. Used as a reference 
Work. 


Little Cree Farms | 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
verpr.cs: COMPANY Boston 



























An American Idyll 


The Life of Carleton H. Parker 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if 
you enjoy biography, if you like love 
stories, if naiveté appeals to you, if a tale 
of happiness well told brings you pleasure, 
then this book belongs on your reading list. 
It isa book I have heard recommended a 
dozen times, but no one has been able to 
describe its charm or fascination.’ — The 
Chicago Evening Post. 
Attractive binding, photogravure frontispiece, 
gilt top. $1.75 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Does Not Burn Gas, Wood, 
Oil or Coal! 


Allthe fuel required 
in the Kernerator is 
the dry waste that 
is thrown in the 
handy kitchen hopper 
door. This dry waste 
falls down into the 
incinerator in the base- 
ment, and in burn- 
ing, dries the garbage 
so it burns, too. 





Residence of W. J. Brainard, Scarsdale, N. ¥. 
Architect, A. J. Bodker. Equipped with Kernerator. 
Miller-Reed Company, Builders. 


KERNERATOR 


—a brick incinerator, built in the base of the chimney when the building 
is erected. Burns all refuse—garbage, wrapping paper, rags, cardboard 
boxes, faded flowers—without odor or 
expense. Disposes of bottles, cans and 
other non-combustible material. Abolishes 
garbage cans forever. Costs not one penny 
to operate. 


If you intend to build, our latest catalog 
will interest you. A postal mailed today 
will bring it to you. 


Sanitary—Economical 
Convenient—Odorless 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
525 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 
~~ 
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A Group of Small Houses 


A group of four designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by 
a firm of well-known Boston architects. 
Complete working drawings and specifica- 
tions are on sale at the address given below. 


A dy a . 
> ° ~~ 
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On receipt of ten cents in stamps and your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you a large circular showing all 
our house plans with dimensions and full particulars. 
Our “Prize House” will be sure to interest you. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Reproduction from photograph 
showing Cornell underground 


system in operation 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
FOR PRIVATE ESTATES 


The Cornell Systems of Irrigation—under- 
ground, overhead and portable—are used 
in the grounds of many of the largest 
and best-known estates throughout the 
world. 


The Cornell Irrigation Systems will make 
your lawns noticeably more handsome, 
flowers more profuse, and gardens more 
productive. 


The Cornell Systems may be installed at 
any time without injury or unsightliness 
to lawn or garden. 

Write today for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing permanent and portable outfits 
for country estates, country clubs, and 
gardens. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


Chicago Boston Kansas City 

Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland 

Washington Norfolk Newark 
Philadelphia 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 
I I a 


I 
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SHIP’S BELL CLOCKS Cl MANTEL 

ama jocks of Excellence oan 
AUTO CLOCKS All Others Are Comparative BOUDOIR 
Ask Any User CLOCKS 


For Your RESIDENCE, CLUB, AUTOMOBILE, YACHT, MOTOR BOAT 
and for GENERAL PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


“Chelsea * 


High - - 
Grade 


Clocks 


t#° FOR YEARS THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF QUALITY 
Zz ta SALE BY LEADING HIGH CLASS JEWELLERS 


( Buy From Your Dealer 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO. Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BLUE LACE FLOWER = 


REPEATING 


the sensational offer of Three Wonderful New Flowers, in 
our recent House Beautiful advertisement (if you haven't 
sent in your order, better do so at once) :— 


1. The New bedding Petunia, ‘‘Purple Queen” . . pkt. 50c 
2. Queen Anne's Blue Lace Flower.........++- pkt. 50c. = 
3. -The New Dahlia-Zinnia. ........ccccceees oa 50c 


ALL THREE FOR $1.00 = 
ALSO SCHLING’S PERPETUAL SPINACH! 


developed exclusively by ourselves, and not obtainable else- 
where. A real spinach that you can cut and recut, and it will 
come and come again,—not a Swiss Chard, but ‘a big-leaved, 
quick-growing summer and fall Spinach which takes the place 
of all other varieties. A 2-ounce package which will cost you 
only $1.00, if you remit at once, 1s enough to supply the table 
with this delicious Spinach for a whole summer. 

FREE with either or both of above offers, our 

**Book forGarden Lovers’’(regularly 25c) 


Sehlings Seeds 


THLE Ce 
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Home Beautiful 


is made by a judicious use of 


Trees, Shrubs and 





Vines 


All of which may be 
procured from the 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
North Abington, Mass. 





Catalogue on Request 























ANNOUNCING A NEW EDITION OF 


Homemakers Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


@ This new volume is an enlarged and revised edition 
of the little hand-book which has proved such an 
excellent and practical aid for all homemakers. The 
early problems of financing, selection of site’ and 
design, construction problems, practical guidance in 
heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating—all 
these are discussed from an experience based upon 
thousands of everyday building and decoration 
problems which have come to the Readers’ Service 
Department of The House Beautiful. $1.00 


Every-Year Garden Calendar 
By Mrs. FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


@ A unique and attractive calendar for gardeners, 
which provides rules for every month in the year, 
and contains space for personal notes which should 
prove very useful. $1.00 


What Makes the House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


@ This book has a very practical as well as an 

zsthetic value to those who are building or remodel- 

ing. Itisa collection of excellent illustrations and 

carefully made measured, drawings of architectural 

details, accompanied by explanatory text. Among 

the subjects treated are entrance doorways, inside 

finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and mantels, 

closets, kitchens, and corner cupboards. No one of 

the measured drawings could be made up by an 

architect for less than twice the price of the book 

itself. $3.00 

} Se bP Se ee om eS en an an aw et em on em ae ee —_ 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc. H.B.5-21 

la Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

I Gentlemen: Enclosed find $_.......----for_..----- copies 

i HOMEMAKERS’ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

| Wuat MAKES THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

i EveRY-YEAR GARDEN CALENDAR 

I 
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BUY A BOOK A WEEK 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





W stands for weeding—which also means 
work. 

Y stands for yield—which will be abundant 
if the alphabet is learned. 

Z stands for zeal—which the gardener must 
have every day in the year if he is to make his 
flower garden a success! 


Refrigeration by Wire 


HE last word in labor saving seemed to 
have been reached when electrical engi- 
neers reduced housekeeping to a matter of 
pushing buttons and turning switches. Push a 
button and an electric machine does the wash; 
turn a switch and a machine irons the sheets; 
another makes the coffee and a third. browns 
the toast; dishwashing and carpet-cleaning all 
come under the magic of push-buttons. As the 
jingle has it 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your kitchen go? 


’Lectric roaster, ‘lectric toaster, 
Push-buttons all in a row. 


But not satisfied with creating a push-but- 
ton existence, the experts are now endeavoring 
to make housekeeping an automatic process. 
Witness the electric refrigerator. You don’t 
even have to push a button. If the box gets too 
warm inside, a thermostat control expands and 
starts a motor which, in turn, starts a pump, 
and the brine or refrigerating gas begins to 
circulate. When the mercury has been pushed 
far enough down the tube, the thermostat 
works again and the current is automatically 
cut off. So far as requiring attention goes, the 
electric refrigerator is about the simplest of all 
the electric servants that have been developed 
for the modern home. 

The practical development of the electric 
refrigerator has been accomplished _ prin- 
cipally during the past ten years. Ten years 
ago only one concern was selling the machines 
in the New York market, while today there 
are ten companies represented here. While, 
at present, the electric refrigerator finds its 
principal market in the larger apartments and 
in city homes and on suburban estates, the 
prediction has been made that the next few 
years will see machines suitable for even the 
small kitchens. 

Realizing the interest in the new electrical 
servant, the New York Edison Company has 
arranged a refrigeration exhibit, to be held in 
its showroom at Irving Place and Fifteenth 
Street during the week of April 4th. All the 
manufacturers have been invited to exhibit, 
and admission is free. 


A Productive Garden Requires 
Fertile Soil 


HE home garden must be fertile if high 

quality garden crops are expected, ac- 
cording to Prof. L. M. Montgomery of the 
Department of Horticulture of the Ohio State 
University. Well rotted stable manure is the 
premier garden fertilizer, but stable manure 
must be reinforced with either acid phosphate 
or bone meal if the best results are expected. 
A 2-horse load of manure, which would weigh 
approximately 1 ton, and 50 pounds of acid 
phosphate will make a very satisfactory treat- 
ment for a garden 20 by 40 feet. 
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“Dont Scratch, Polly 


No wonder the mirror-smooth, im- 
maculate enameled surface seems 


so easy to deface, but on the other 
hand if it is Pitcairn Banzai Enamel, it has 
the tough elasticity which makes it the 
decoration of utmost durability. 


Pitcairn Banzai Enamel, white or tinted is 
the decoration of superb distinction, opti- 
mism, and long-term 


economy. r. 
~~ 


Sold everywhere by quality 
dealers; used by exacting 
painters and decorators. 


“The Store Within a 
Store’’—this display 
stand in your dealer’s 
store will provide you 
with highest quality 
varnish and enamel 
for every purpose. 


Write for ‘‘Proof” booklet. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 
Patton-Pitcairn Division 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














PITISBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


PLATE. ART AND WINDOW GLASS - PAINTS - VARNISHES : BRUSHES - INSECTICIDES 
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LINOTILE 
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For Your Sun-room Floor 


RIGHT and attractive in appearance; comfortable and silent 
underfoot ; easy to clean and keep clean—such is a Linotile 
floor. Is it not just what you want for your sun-room? 

Linotile is unique among flooring materials—a cork com- . 
position in squares, oblongs and strips of various sizes and in eleven 
attractive colors. Laid piece by piece in any design you may choose, 
a Linotile floor has that distinctive appearance attainable only by the 
use of individual units. In short,a Linotile floor is a real tile floor, with- 
out the disadvantages common to ordinary tile. It is warm and non- 
slippery and will not chip, craze or peel. 

To get a true conception of the suitability of Linotile for sun-room and 
other floors in your home, you should read the illustrated book, 
“ Linotile Floors,” and examine a sample of the material itself. Both will 
be cheerfully sent you without charge, on request. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 


163 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a ih 


This sun-room floor is made up of six-inch squares of white Linotile separated by three-eights-inch light brown interlining 
strips. Residence of Mr. Norwood Johnston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











